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EDITORIAL NOTE 


IN EARLIER NOTES introducing our staff I have mentioned the basic interrelated pat- 
tern of ATLAS editorship, as well as the fact that specific areas—political, cultural, eco- 
nomic—are handled for the most part by certain individual editors. How Associate 
Editor Douglass Paige functions, vividly illustrates both points. His tastes, education 
and most of his pre-ATLAS pursuits qualify him to direct the selection of cultural writ- 
ing—arts, letters, books, plus offbeat vignettes or news oddities—which comprise ap- 


proximately one-third of the magazine each month; for he was instructor in English 
between 1942 and 1948 at, successively, the University of North Carolina, University 
of Beirut and Wellesley College. His eight years spent abroad—three in Lebanon, five in 
Italy, with long side explorations of France and Spain—enable him to translate readily 
and with schooled awareness of nuances of meaning both in the original and in English. 
During his residence in Rapallo, Italy, he edited and published “The Letters of Ezra 
Pound” (published by Harcourt, Brace) and, in English translation, novels by Remo 
Lugli, Cesare Pavese and Gianni Stuparich. But Mr. Paige has yet another string to his 
bow by which the monthly hunt for ATLAS’ content is enriched. Next to literature, he 
likes art; and most of the pictures—ancient, modern, and dated in between—the draw- 
ings, paintings, photographs and cartoons which illustrate our articles are the result of 
his and Editorial Assistant Katrina Bogert’s research and choice. Having spent six years, 
1954-1960, actively engaged in research on special projects in advertising (with Ben- 
ton and Bowles, and J. Walter Thompson in New York City) he also works constantly 
with our Designer, Art Director, Copy Editor and all the other editors, directing compo- 
sition and layout. 

Specialization further gives way to formal and informal conferences, which are daily 
occurrences among the editors, on individual nominations for reprint. Everything ap- 
pearing in ATLAS has passed our joint review. 

Mr. Paige was born in Johnstown, Pennsylvania and was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1939. He is married and resides in New Canaan, Connecticut, 
from which he often commutes to work in an Italian sports car of the vintage of a New 
Haven Railroad smoker (but infinitely better kept). It remains to say that he and I first 
worked together on project-ATLAS over two years ago. For a few hours a week we 
clipped, translated, made pasteup dummies, with the advice and help of his wife, also 
(then) in advertising. Having helped set the tone and form of ATLAS these many 
months ago, he brought to its launching his varied talents—primarily those of a man in 
love with language and the creative idea, with the shadings, strengths, flexibilities and 
varying characteristics of the three great Romance tongues, which give expression to 
the vital but seasoned European culture. 


ELEANOR DaviIDSON WORLEY 
Publisher-Editor 
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WORLD * PRESS COMMENT 





WILL THE West Germans fight for West Berlin’s freedom? Does the present 
division of their country gall them so deeply that re-unification seems worth 
the risk of war? Have the dreams of glory that once possessed Bismarck, 
Kaiser Wilhelm II and Hitler retained their old appeal? Neither Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer nor Mayor Willy Brandt of West Berlin, who hopes to win 
the Chancellorship in next month’s election, has even raised such questions 
—much less tried to answer them. But one of the most influential newspaper 
editors in West Germany has declared in a long front-page editorial that 
most West Germans would answer these questions—not with a yes, not 
with a no, but with silence. 

On June 3, the day the Kennedy-Khrushchev meeting at Vienna began, the 
Hamburg newspaper Die Welt, which appears simultaneously in several 
major West German cities, featured a signed editorial by its editor-in-chief, 
Hans Zehrer, entitled “A Strange Question.” Thirty years ago Zehrer edited 
an anti-Hitler Nationalist monthly, Die Tat. Subsequently he both supported 
and opposed Hitler. More recently his free-wheeling editorials in Die Welt 
have made him one of the most quoted of West German journalists. The 
“strange question” he raised on June 3 was in several parts. After noting that 
such topics as Berlin, the future of the Federal Republic and German re- 
unification have given rise to endless, fascinating discussion, he went on to 
report that the conclusions fall far short of the analyses offered: 


Then this question suddenly arises: “All well and good, gentlemen, but who 
suffers grievously under existing conditions? Whose needs are so great that he 
must constantly overwork and then toss sleeplessly at night? Who quails under 
present hardships? Who would make sacrifices in order ? 9 improve existing con- 
ditions?” In bygone days, people certainly suffered personal distress when the 
nation seemed threatened or the fatherland endangered. When reliable ob- 
servers, speaking from their own shattering experience, kept telling us about the 
terrible state of the world we lived in, that, too, caused personal concern. . . . 

Of course people today still suffer from things as they are. But the unique 
feature of our time is that sufferings reach their peak only where the iron fist of 
power holds them in check and prevents them from coming into the open—as 
happens in the East German Soviet Zone, and elsewhere, too. 


Hans Zehrer never mentions Chancellor Adenauer by name. But he recalls 
‘how hard Bismarck took his politics, how many anguished sleepless nights 
he passed, suffering painful nervous disorders.” Nor does Zehrer mention 
the name of West Berlin’s Socialist Mayor, Willy Brandt. He prefers to recall 
other Socialists, now dead—“Kurt Schumacher whom the division of our 
nation filled with pain” and “Ernest Reuter who felt the threat to Berlin as 
sharply as though it were directed against his own person.” From these ob- 
servations he draws two possible conclusions: 
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It seems clear that our people cannot endure suffering as they once did, or per- 
haps we have exhausted our capacity for suffering. . . . No longer do we see on 
people’s faces the earnest, fearful expressions of men whom the times have ham- 
mered into shape. Instead we see the smooth masks of the “‘cool cats” and “tough 
boys” who have appeared in such alarming numbers in both East and West 
Germany. 


In closing he repeats and answers the questions he raised at the start and 


then concludes: 


To repeat—it is a strange question. And whenever it begins to emerge in the 
course of conversation, silence suddenly falls and the famous avenging angel 
passes through the room, making all those present seem less important and im- 
pressive than before. In order to promote further discussion, we report this state 
of affairs to a somewhat wider public. And here, too, the rest will be silence. 


The West German mood described and dissected by Hans Zehrer has its 
British counterpart. But no responsible British statesman can afford to 
identify himself with this mood any more than Chancellor Adenauer or 
Mayor Brandt can afford to talk as Zehrer writes. While Die Welt virtually 
admits that most West Germans now have it so good that they will not fight 
for West Berlin’s freedom or their country’s re-unification, equally respon- 
sible British journals reject the uncompromising stand on Berlin taken by 
Presidents Kennedy and de Gaulle and urge some accommodation to Khru- 
shchev. Only the Conservative Daily Express of London, reflecting the anti- 
German views of its proprietor, Lord Beaverbrook, goes so far as to demand 
that the British, French and United States troops quit West Berlin. But the 
Liberal Manchester Guardian Weekly and the independent Observer and 
Economist, both of London, reeommend compromises. The Economist (June 
24) makes the point that: “To avoid dead ends is the business of diplomacy.” 
It therefore calls upon the Western leaders first to agree among themselves 
and then let Khrushchev know they are willing to negotiate. 

The independent London Spectator (June 30) neatly summarizes the 
British division of opinion on Berlin—“a division unrelated to party lines.” 
It speaks of “one, rigidly anti-Communist, holding that no agreement with 
the Russians is possible, and that the West should therefore stick to the 
not-an-inch principle and demonstrate its readiness, if need be, to fight for 
it; the other that the Germans have shown themselves too wicked to be worth 
the shedding of a drop of English blood.” Recently, however, The Spectator 
finds a consensus on Prime Minister Macmillan’s reassurance that there can 
be no modification of Britain’s Berlin commitment. Noting that Field Marshal 
Montgomery and B. H. Liddell-Hart, Britain’s foremost military expert, have 
both argued that even if Berlin ought to be defended, it is indefensible, The 
Spectator argues: 


But we can no more go back on our promise to West Berlin now on the grounds 
that its position is militarily indefensible than we could have gone back on our 
promise to the Poles on that excuse in September, 1939. Berlin means much more 
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than a built-up area; it is vital to the Free World not merely as a symbol, but be- 
cause it is the bone in communism’s throat. There have long been (and as the 
Russians advance economically and technically their voices will be more loudly 
heard) men prepared to argue that things are not so bad behind the Iron Curtain 
after all. So long as refugees flock into Berlin in their thousands every week, we 
will know beyond dispute how false those voices are. 


OOOO OOOOCOOOODOOCOOOCOOOOOOOOD 


A NEW EUROPEAN news magazine, Continent, published weekly in sev- 
eral languages on behalf of the six-nation Common Market group reports 
more evidence of West German satisfaction with the European status quo. 
In June at the annual Polish international fair at Poznan, the West German 
exhibit occupied four times as much space as the American or the Russian. 
Party Secretary Gomulka and Premier Cyrankiewicz extended especially 
hearty greetings to Berthold Beitz, the 47-year-old director of the Krupp fac- 
tories and right-hand-man, since 1953, to Alfred Krupp, the sole proprietor 
of the firm. West Germany’s Foreign Minister has said of Beitz, “He follows 
a very secret policy that often diverges from the government's line.” Twice 
this year Beitz has flown in his own plane from Essen to Warsaw as Aden- 
auer’s personal representative. He returned empty-handed only because the 
Chancellor refused to recognize the Oder-Neisse line as the permanent Ger- 
man-Polish frontier. But the Poles do not hold this against Beitz and even 
seem willing to enter into long-term agreements with the West German 
Federal Republic. According to Continent (June 24) Beitz has personally 
headed all the important missions the Krupp firm has sent to the Soviet 
Union since 1958, working closely with Mikoyan. Continent’s report con- 
cludes: 


From 1960 into 1961 exports to Poland from the consortium at Essen have 
increased by very considerable amounts. They consist chiefly of equipment for 
the chemical industry, ship construction material and food-processing machinery. 
By way of payment, Krupp receives from Poland machine tools, presses, farm 
products and consumer goods. 


It takes two to reach any agreement whether in politics, business or per- 
sonal affairs and the men around Khrushchev have shown themselves as 
adaptable as the men around Adenauer. Continent (June 10) also reports 
anew Soviet-Japanese agreement concluded by Mikoyan, who also handles 
negotiations with Krupp: 


An accord has just been signed between the Soviet Vice Premier and a Japanese 
mission headed by Shigeru Matsumoto. It calls for the Soviet Union to buy on 
credit industrial equipment destined for factories in eastern Siberia. The initial 
amount: one hundred million dollars. Japan is thus participating in building up 
Siberia, which lies much closer to the archipelago of Nippon than it does to the 
great Soviet industrial centers. 

Having broken the ice, Moscow chose the same occasion to land an order from 
Japanese refineries that will lead to an increase of Soviet exports of crude petro- 
leum. Preludes, it would seem, to a commercial operation of great scope. Western 
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business circles cannot remain indifferent. The agreement with Japan confirms 
the impression that the Soviet Union needs foreign capital to meet its growing 
industrial needs and those of the countries it controls. 


QOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion conferred briefly with President Ken- 
nedy the day before the President left for Paris to confer with General de 
Gaulle. Four days after the Kennedy-de Gaulle talks, Ben-Gurion dined in 
Paris with de Gaulle as de Gaulle’s guest. Between the two meetings the 
Prime Minister of Israel stopped off in London for a chat with Prime Minis- 
ter Macmillan. According to press reports Ben-Gurion got nothing from 


Kennedy and Macmillan except their advice to do something about the Arab | 
refugees from Palestine. But even the British press acknowledged that Ben- | 
Gurion scored a triumph in Paris where General de Gaulle toasted Israel] | 


as “our friend and ally.” Shimon Peres, Israel’s Deputy Defense Minister, 
who attended the de Gaulle-Ben-Gurion dinner, quoted the President of the 


Fifth French Republic as concluding an off-the-record speech with this | 


toast: “It is well that friends and men of good will meet again. I raise my 
glass to Israel, our friend and ally.” These words, according to Mr. Peres, 
marked the birth of a new policy. And it was the word “friend” which made 


all the difference. 
In an address delivered on his return to Jerusalem and printed in the 
Jerusalem Post, Peres made these comments: 


A Prime Minister must have a keen sense of timing—things must never be done 
too carly or too late. 

In statesmanship as in battle, the leader must always retain the initiative. The 
moment you scize the initiative, you gain an advantage. 

The future of several issues that are vital to the State of Israel has been as- 
sured. 


Maurice Carr, Paris correspondent of the Jerusalem Post, offered these 
reflections on the same theme: 


De Gaulle with his incomparable sense of history, realizes—none better than he 
—the intrinsic grandeur of Israel, to which he paid tribute in his memorable 
toast. Israel represents values of global import. ‘The nations who looked the other 
way when the Germans erected and operated Auschwitz nearly brought about 
their own undoing, while six million Jews were being slaughtered. A world so 
amoral as to countenance today the ruin of Isracl would be condemning all 
humanity to death in this nuclear age. And there exists, in all sober truthfulness, 
a spiritual communion between the France of Human Rights and the Zion of the 
Prophets. 

On practical grounds, it was good that Charles de Gaulle saw fit to declare 
before his countrymen and ours and the world at large that France and Israel are 
friends and allies. 


: 


But the London Economist sees in Nasser a fly in the ointment that | 


de Gaulle applied to Ben-Gurion. It is that Israel has established friendly 
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relations with the new nations of Asia and Africa by reminding them it has 
no imperialist record. Nasser, on the other hand, has always depicted Israel 
as the cats-paw of imperialism—and now comes de Gaulle justifying Nasser 
by calling Israel the friend and ally of France—and not the France of Hu- 
man Rights but the France of empire and glory. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


BY GRANTING INDEPENDENCE to the Sheikhdom of Kuwait in late June, 
the British Government revealed and widened one of the many divisions 
within the Arab world. Within less than a week Premier Abdel Kerim Kas- 
sem of Iraq proclaimed his intention to annex not only Kuwait but all the 
rest of the little principalities that line the Persian Gulf as well. President 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic at once trumpeted his objections through 
the Cairo press. Ahmen Bahaeddin, writing in Al Akhbar (June 29), drew 
these conclusions: 
It will thus be readily seen that Abdel Kerim Kassem opposes the notion of Arab 
union, just as he proclaims hostility to Arab nationalism when he makes a bid 
for the annexation of Kuwait. . . . For when Kuwait’s independence was pro- 
claimed and the British forces began to evacuate the territory, Kassem suddenly 


started to perpetrate acts of provocation by his new move as if he tolerated 
British domination but was opposed to Arab liberation. 


President Nasser and the Cairo press cited the Constitution of the United 
Arab Republic under which Egypt and Syria formed a union as the only ac- 
ceptable formula for Arab unity. Indeed, the United Arab Republic issued a 
statement outlining what Al Akhbar called “standing rules which should 
govern relations among Arab States.” The popular Al-Gomhouria (July 29) 
defined Arab union as “the expression of a unanimous and mutual Arab 
popular will based upon absolutely free choice” and scorned “union as the 
sequel of annexation.” 

The Cairo press uses the words “Arab unity” to describe the extension of 
the rule of the United Arab Republic in much the way that the Moscow press 
uses the words “freedom” and “democracy” to describe Communist rule. And 
because the interests of Khrushchev and Nasser sometimes coincide, Nasser 
has sometimes been mistaken for a Communist. But not by his Arab dis- 
ciples—or by the men in the Kremlin. Four months ago, Fikri Abaza, editor 
of Al-Mussawar, published in his annual edition four open letters addressed 
to Kennedy, Khrushchev, de Gaulle and Macmillan. The letter to Khrush- 
chev not only sums up the Arab attitude toward communism but offers an 
excellent example of the Arab mind in action: 


We Arabs shall never be Communists because our traditions, our religion, our 
capabilities, our governments and our people will never accept this ideology. 
They shun it and have no use for it. You should, dear friend, therefore content 
yourself with the “neutrality” we have proclaimed and applied. For we shall not 
align ourselves with the Western camp should a Third World War break out, 
nor shall we allow your enemies to establish military bases in our countries. This 
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is a rich reward with which you should be content in return for all the loans and 
moral and material aid you have given us. It would therefore be most beneficial 
to the maintenance of this “Arab-Soviet” friendship if you put an end to the 
activities of your Communist Parties in the Arab countries—activities which 
still remain very slight and even non-existent. 

Some people have perhaps entertained the thought that this flow of loans and 
aid would automatically lead to communism. No, sir, no. That would never hap- 
pen. The Arabs are honorable—they do not forget, they do not deny good turns 
done them and are not ungrateful. But they draw a dividing linc between politi- 
cal friendships and ideological friendships. We accept the first; we reject the 
second. 


¢ 
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_—— 


The Hindu Weekly Review (July 3) of Madras questions Iraq’s claim to | 


Kuwait: 


Iraq’s claim is based on the flimsy assumption that she is the legal heir to the 
Ottoman Empire and since Kuwait was part of it till the First World War, the 
territory should now revert to her. Kuwait, however, has always been autonomous 
and the Ottoman suzerainty which she accepted was only nominal. In fact it was 
when Turkey tried to establish her dominance over the sheikhdom in 1898 that 
the Sheikh sought British protection and successfully held off Turkish pressure. 
From 1899 onwards Kuwait remained a British Protectorate till a week ago, when 
under a new treaty with England, she became independent. 


India had long experience with British rule, not all of it happy, but the 
Magnanimous withdrawal of that rule continues to pay priceless dividends 
to Britain in the form of Indian good will and understanding. Nor is this 
all. The Hindu Weekly Review takes a sympathetic view of the contribution 
the Sheikh of Kuwait made to his country’s development under the British 
flag and a hopeful view of his future prospects: 


Under her present ruler Kuwait has been making notable advances in social and 
economic development. Unlike some other Arab chieftains, who have been 
squandering their riches on gaudy palaces and gilded Cadillacs, the Sheikh of 
Kuwait has been spending a large part of his oil revenues on bettering the living 
conditions of his people. He has already given them free educational and medical 
facilities and has set water supply—Kuwait is a waterless country—and power 
projects going. Any pressures on her, by Iraq or anybody else, can only result in 
retarding her move forward and should therefore be discouraged. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOODOOOOOOOOOD 


TWO MAJOR AFRICAN questions on which the world press has had much 
to say lately have to do with the Sahara and with Angola. As previously re- 
ported in this department, the future of the Sahara and its oil reserves loom 
large in the Franco-Algerian discussions. When the Algerian Nationalists 
hold out for exclusive control of these oil reserves, they antagonize other 
African nations contiguous to the Sahara and infuriate the French. In this 
connection Afrique Action (July 3), the weekly mouthpiece of Tunisia’s 
moderate President Bourguiba, makes a paradoxical point that applies to 
all those underdeveloped lands which regard petroleum reserves as the key 
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- to peace and prosperity. B. Ben Yahmed, editor of Afrique Action, opens a 


~~ 


; 


leading editorial on “Petroleum and Peace” with these words: 


Petroleum carries with it a kind of curse. The more underground reserves a 
country has, the more miserable its inhabitants are. The more petroleum one 
extracts, the more royalties the country gets, the emptier its treasury, the more 
shaky its finances. Where petroleum gushes from the soil there is neither political 
nor social equilibrium, neither peace nor prosperity, only covetousness and con- 
flict. In any event, look at the Middle East. Four countries—Kuwait, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia and Iran—produce twenty-five per cent of the world’s annual petroleum 
output and they have more than half the world’s reserves. Their royalties total 
more than the combined budgets of the four countries of the Magreb—Libya, 
Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco. Yet they remain, without exception, economically 
undeveloped, politically unstable and dependent upon others, socially unbal- 
anced. 

Of course, petroleum is not directly and fatally responsible for all the ills of 
the Middle East. But at the strategic and financial levels, petroleum requires 
such a concentration of interests and mobilizes such a coalition of forces as to 
overwhelm weakly structured nations. 


Just as the Sahara may yet overshadow Algeria as northern Africa’s major 
problem, so Angola may yet overshadow the Congo as the major problem of 
Central Africa. In post-war Britain the press, the public and the politicians 
have all supported the gradual liquidation of the largest modern Empire. 


_ Today the British press can therefore speak out in good conscience against 


the continuing determination of Dr. Salazar’s Portuguese dictatorship to hold 
every inch of its own in Angola. But it has remained for the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, which had twenty-eight missionaries in Angola, to gather 
the facts and figures on Portuguese atrocities and to call for “action at this 
very hour.” Quoting the document issued by the Baptists, the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly (June 22) reports the lynching and massacring of “tens 
of thousand of men, women and children” and warns of the possible slaugh- 
ter of some 50,000 Africans in reprisal measures. A message from Dr. H. H. 
Rowley of the Baptist Missionary Society reads in part: 


Years of repressive Portuguese government have exhausted the patience of the 
Angolans who feel the winds of change are blowing over Africa, and there have 
been deeply regrettable expressions of their desire for freedom. The terrible 
response from the Portuguese has brought death and disaster upon Angolans in- 
discriminately, and Angola is today the blackest spot on the continent of Africa. 


The liberal Stockholm newspaper, Dagens Nyheter (June 20) com- 
mented : 


The testimony of the Baptists can perhaps sharpen the reaction in England and 
thus make the British Government change its stand towards the Angolan 
tragedy. Only if the United States, the leading nation of NATO, and England, 
the traditional defender of Portugal, can force Dr. Salazar to change his Angolan 


policy will they not be considered by the Africans as the accomplices of 
Portugal. 


OODOODOOCOOOOOOCVOOOOOOOOOOOD 
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FROM THE INDIAN weekly news magazine, Link (June 23), which reflec} 
to some extent the views of Defense Minister V. K. Krishna Menon, comes; 
surprisingly sharp comment on the efforts of Nasser and Tito to set them! 
selves up as the leaders of a neutralist third force bloc. Prime Ministe, 
Nehru has reluctantly agreed to take part in the conference of neutralig 
nations that Nasser and Tito are organizing for early September, and Linky 
analysis of the widening split between Cairo and Moscow included a snide 
and significant reference to that projected get-together. According to Link) 


the Cairo press has given two possible explanations for that split: one, th; I 
exaggerated and even false accounts in the Moscow press of Nasser’s repre 9 
sion of local Communists; two, the projected neutralist conference that ki} ™ 
and Tito are organizing. Link adds this comment: si 
we ' ' ir 

Neither of the two explanations is very satisfactory. The second explanation par- 

Ww 


ticularly appears wholly unwarranted. No neutral government is likely to be in- 
fluenced in its decisions by the policies of the U.A.R. government in this respect. | K 


Several neutral governments, in fact, are wondering whether neutralism is at all | Ww 
safe in the hands of such brittle-tempered governments as those of the U.AR. | 
7 sie 16 
and Yugoslavia. EC 
Ww 


SOVIET SPOKESMEN have scored many propaganda points by stressin P* 
what they call the “contradictions” within the capitalist world. They say les’ 
about the same divisions within what they call the “socialist camp.” Curren! 
reports of rising tensions between Moscow and Peking reveal one of thes! 
contradictions. In Le Monde (June 13) the well-informed Moscow corres, 


pondent, Michel Tatu, has more details about the latest spat between Mos th 


cow and the smallest and most backward of its satellites—Albania— whic 
finds Chinese-style Communism more to its liking than the Soviet brant 
The Tatu dispatch describes the expulsion in May of General Ramohiti 
Albania’s military attaché in Moscow, who will be replaced but perhaps }j 
an officer of lesser rank. At the same time, according to reports from 4 
bania, several high Soviet military advisers have been sent packing, to 
Mr. Tatu offers this explanation: 


These difficulties, unlike those between China and the Soviet Union, came into | 
the open immediately after the conference of the eighty-one Communist Parties | 
last November. For Mr. Enver Hoxha, the Albanian representative, walked out 
of that conference before it ended under conditions now known to have been | 
extremely disturbed. Last February two eminent Soviet doctrinaires, Messrs. 
Pospelov and Andropol, attended the Congress of the Albanian Workers Party 
but no agreement followed. Today one searches the Soviet press in vain for any | 
scrap of news from its sister republic. The political trial that has just ended at ; 
Tirana, with all the past memories it has revived, has received no mention in any | 
official organ. Friendship delegations no longer exchange visits. Commercial re- 
lations with Moscow and other East European capitals have also tapered off. In- 
creased deliveries from far-off China do not compensate for this decline. . . . 
On one point only do the Soviet and Albanian Communist leaders still agree. | 
Albania remains within the socialist camp. Indeed, Enver Hoxha can hardly dis | 
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pense with its guarantee. Offcial silence therefore settles over the quarrel. 
Knowing the disproportionate balance of forces and the ephemeral control Mr. 
Enver Hoxha exercises over this remote outpost of the socialist camp, the Soviet 
leaders do not dramatize the situation but await, with confidence, the return of 
better days. 


The contradictions and conflicts within the Soviet world extend to many 
other fields. For instance, Soviet Marshal A. Yeremenko in an article en- 
titled “The Pentagon’s ‘New’ Concepts” that appears in the June issue of 
International Affairs flatly states: “It appears certain that if a big war breaks 
out it must of necessity be a nuclear-missile war.” On the other hand, in the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly (June 29), Victor Zorzha, a well informed 
student of Soviet affairs, reports that Khrushchev—like Kennedy— is back- 
ing away from the assumption that if a big war comes, it must be fought 
with nuclear weapons. In his television report on the Vienna meeting, 
Khrushchev for the first time did not dogmatically insist that a local conflict 
will inevitably grow into a world war, but only that it “may” do so. 

A more striking and reassuring “inner contradiction’—to use a favorite 
Communist catchword—received wide publicity in the English-language 
weekly Moscow News (July 1). Under the title “Reflections on U.S. Inde- 
pendence Day” Nikolai Inozemtsev, a member of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences and Deputy Director of the Institute for World Economic and Inter- 
national Affairs, wrote kindly of the American Declaration of Independence, 
linking it to mankind’s march toward progress. Although Communists insist 
that march will lead the whole world inexorably to communism, not all of 
them take Soviet-American conflict for granted. As Mr. Inozemtsev sees it: 


As everyone knows, however, there has never been a war between Russia and 
the United States; furthermore, there have never been any major quarrels. 
Despite the differences in social and political systems there has been understand- 
ing and co-operation between them. It should be noted that even at the time 
of the War of Independence, the “armed neutrality” proclaimed by Russia was 
a great advantage to the United States. As for the crucial period in American 
history, the Civil War of 1861-1865, the dispatch of two Russian naval squad- 
rons to American waters was unequivocal support for the North, which played 
a not inconsiderable role in creating conditions on the international plane 
enabling the North to triumph. 

In that grave hour of American history, wrote J. Callahan, the American his- 
torian, only one hand of warm sympathy and good will was extended to the 
North—from the Russian steppes. . . . 

The Soviet Union and the United States are major powers in the world, two 
mighty states, and the peoples and governments of those states have a unique 
responsibility for international security in these alarming times. An improvement 
in the relations between the two states could play a decisive part in improving 
the entire international political climate. 


Quincy Howe 
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AFTER FRANCO'S REBELLION | 


SPAIN 


Twenty-five years ago, the Civil War in Spain had just begun. Yet it was 
already apparent that this war was more than a test of strength between 
political factions in Spain itself. The country had been chosen as the theatre 
for the first military confrontation between Fascism, on the one hand, and the 
Western democracies and the Soviet Union, on the other. 

Only after almost three years of fighting was Francisco Franco able to install 
his totalitarian regime. The war cost over half a million Spanish lives and 
brought destruction to the few industrial centers of the country. Hundreds of 
thousands of Franco’s enemies were jailed or exiled. 

As a state, Spain remained neutral in World War II. In token support of the 
Axis, Franco sent a division to the Russian front. His regime survived the 
international boycott and the diplomatic pressures of the immediate post-war 
years. In 1955 Spain was admitted to the United Nations by an almost 
unanimous vote. Reports circulate in Western Europe that Spain may soon 
formally join NATO—despite the opposition of those liberal elements who refuse 
to forget Franco’s friendship with Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini. 

The ruins of the Civil War have largely been rebuilt. The prisons, how- 
ever, still house Franco’s opponents, some of whom were jailed more than twen- 
ty-two years ago, others accused of plotting against the regime since the end 
of the conflict. 

Intellectuals and artists—writers, painters and musicians—still live in 
exile, some of them since the Civil War; others have recently sought refuge 
abroad. 

Spain today is one of the poorest countries of Europe. The economic boom of 
the post-war era is hardly reflected in the living conditions of the Spanish 
peasant and worker. Among the masses poverty has been a tradition in Spain 
for many decades, indeed, centuries. No less traditional has been the vigor 
of Spanish art. And this tradition too lives on. 

The first of our group of articles, reports, essays and fictional pieces 
about and from Spain was written by Jean Bloch-Michel, French author and 
lecturer and one of the editors of Preuves, a monthly publication sponsored by 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom as an organ for intellectuals from most 
countries of the non-communist world. A novel by M. Bloch-Michel, “Flight into 
Egypt,” was published in the United States in 1955 by Scribner’s. 

Paolo Pavolini, the author of the second article on Spain, contributes reg- 
ularly to Il Mondo, Italy’s leading intellectual weekly. 
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Spain Without Mirages 
Jean Bloch-Michel 


Translated from Preuves (Paris) 


January 1961 


IN THE SUNLIGHT nothing is more picturesque 
than Mediterranean poverty. All the summer tourist 
remembers of Naples, Sicily or Castile are shimmering 
colors, with bright tatters providing a note of gaiety. 
My first contact with Spain was in cold weather under 
a gray sky when gusts of wind were chasing heavy, 
swiftly moving clouds, The sun conjured no mirages, 
and my own recollections of Spain bewilder me when 
I compare them to those of other voyagers. For me, 
Spain is the most dramatic, the most somber, the most 
downtrodden of all the countries that I have visited. 
Nothing disguises the most naked poverty or the most 
impudent wealth. Where in July the passengers of a 
sightseeing bus see marvelously-preserved, centuries- 
old customs, I believe I have seen the truth: to people 
who have nothing left, ancient customs are all that 
remain from the times when they did have something. 
It gave me no joy when on the Aranjuez road I passed 
old peasants wrapped in rough homespun shawls rid- 
ing between the baskets on their mules. In other lands 
nothing is left to recall some bygone age, and I could 
only regard such a scene as an awful anachronism. In 
France the same peasant would have approached and 
sped by on his motorcycle or even in his car. What 
struck me most in the open market in Toledo on the 
Zocodover square so that I shall probably remember 
it forever was not a gay, colorful liveliness, but women 
in black sitting on the ground behind the only prod- 
uce they had to sell: a few handfuls of walnuts and 
chestnuts. Some of them must have come from afar 
in the hope of bringing home the ten or twenty pesetas 
that their wares were worth, wares they were not even 
sure of being able to sell. At every street corner in 
Toledo, in addition to the blind (as numerous here 
as in Madrid or Barcelona because trachoma, the dis- 
ease of underdeveloped countries, is rampant in Spain) 
were the maimed from Alcazar as well. The regime 
might have been expected to regard these men as its 
heroes and to pamper them accordingly. But in fact 
they linger on miserably in Toledo. All they have re- 
ceived as compensation for a lost arm or leg are ap- 
pointments as guards in parking lots where, during 
the season, they may expect to make a few duros a day. 

Madrid, on the other hand, is the city of banks. 
They flourish and teem while new ones are built daily. 
They are as tall as cathedrals, and some of them even 
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have bell towers. One might think that they serve to 
administer a kind of upside-down economy, banking 
the debts and poverty of the Spanish people. But such 
is not the case, for Spain is no longer a nation or a 
state: it is the private property of a group of persons 
who exploit her for their own profit. One recalls Du- 
fayel’s phrase: “When the poor are all lumped to- 
gether, it’s amazing the amount of money the wretches 
possess!”” ‘Thus all the poor of Spain support the few 
families that own the country. The main function of 
the Spanish banks is to transfer to Switzerland and 
thence to safer and more profitable investments all the 
money that Spain’s owners can extort from the coun- 
try as well as that portion of American loans they can 
divert to their own accounts—as even those in charge 
of its distribution have admitted. From that horrible 
chasm running between absurd skyscrapers, the Calle 
José-Antonio, Madrid looms as one of the largest co- 
lonial cities in the world. But it is probably one of the 
few where colonized and colonizers belong to the 
same nation. This type of colonialism is even less 
scrupulous than the conventional. Recently, the Fi- 
nance Minister decided to make his home in the Min- 
istry building. After having decorated the suites he 
had selected for his living quarters, he was reimbursed 
for the cost of the linen out of public funds to a sum 
of three million pesetas ($50,000), and nothing was 
omitted from the bill, not even his wife’s sanitary 
napkins. 

As in any colony, the population as a whole is silent. 
The only people capable of expressing opposition are 
confined to a few small circles well known to, and 
watched by, the authorities. They tolerate this nu- 
cleus up to a point because they know it has no real 
contact with the masses. Disagreement with the co- 
lonial system is permitted, as long as the subjects are 
not informed. But no subject is entitled to hold such 
an opinion, let alone to express it. What the intel- 
lectuals say or write in books with small circulation 
and in more or less confidential magazines is carefully 
watched by both censorships, the ecclesiastical and 
the political. But the intellectuals succeed by dint of 
stubbornness and courage in fooling or wearying the 
censorship, which permits many attacks against the 
regime either because it does not notice them or be- 
cause it tolerates them; they are veiled attacks nat- 
urally and would never be permitted in the press. The 
rationalization is that whereas the subjects read fewer 
newspapers than formerly, they still do read some; it 
is quite certain, on the other hand, that they will not 
whittle down their chick-pea ration to purchase books 
or magazines. And chick-peas are no mere figure of 
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Falangists in the Valley of the Fallen 


speech: industrial workers who enjoy great advantages 
over agricultural workers, the majority of whom are 
only employed seasonally, earn about 1,500 pesetas a 
month ($25); and the average white-collar worker 
earns about 2,000 pesetas ($35). As for the intellec- 
tuals, most of them earn about one-third what they 
need for a barely decent living. Spanish writers, save 
for a few exceptions, face the problem not of finding 
a second occupation but a third or a fourth. 

Nothing is more tragic than the plight of these in- 
tellectuals—writers, professors, artists—who are not or 
are no longer in agreement with the regime (many of 
today’s oppositionists, and among them the most 
courageous, are former Falangists ). The most painful 
feature of their life, maybe even unbeknownst to 
themselves, is their isolation within the country, 
rather than any personal danger. Being jailed, losing 
position and means of livelihood for one’s beliefs 
might be faced. But how can one accept speaking in a 
vacuum, or rather in circles, having as one’s sole listen- 
ers the few friends who share one’s opinions? True 
enough, at times, a short inroad is made into a neigh- 
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boring ghetto, where other intellectuals of another 
trend go around in their own circles like the blind 
horses in ancient mills. It so happens, however, that 
some of these people are strong enough to retain their 
lucidity. I had proof of this staying power when | 
asked whether their opposition reached the country at 
large through some organization. They said: “We 

have no organization, only oases. One worker in this 
factory, two in that... .” The others have reached the 
stage where they dream and believe themselves to be 
the leaders of non-existent parties, for without thcir 
dreams they would have to face the unbearable truth 
about their country today. 

Men can forego anything except a future. Suffering 
is bearable when one knows that time will bring 
changes. Even if things worsen, the very change pro- 
vides at least the possibility of a development in the 
opposite direction. But in Spain nothing changes and 
there is no discernible indication of any change ever 
to occur, at least in the foreseeable future. Nonethce- 
less, since about 1956 the right to speak does exist. It 
may therefore be said that nothing is changing. 

All attempted forecasts come up against this immo- 
bility. In the first place, nobody thinks that anything 
will happen so long as Franco lives. Why should he 
alter the regime he set up or care about what happens 
after he is gone? Hitler wanted to make Germany's 
downfall a twilight of the gods. Franco merely desires 
that the possible unrest following his death will dem- 
onstrate his indispensability to Spain. But so long as 
he lives no overt act against him will be taken; in 
Spain and abroad, it is common knowledge that no 
one will risk another civil war. The Spanish Army is 
strong and has modern weapons. It is loyal to the 
regime since it profits by it; corruption, in the higher 
cadres at any rate, is fostered by Franco because it 
enables him to keep his generals in hand. Any attempt 
at an uprising could thus be immediately crushed 
without difficulty. The sight of the squadron of Land 
Rovers posted night and day on the small square be- 
hind the Seguridad building at the Puerta del Sol 

suffices to dispel any doubts on the subject. So people 
wait for Franco to die. 

But it is precisely with respect to this inevitable 
event that the opposition’s illusions begin. The most 
widespread is the monarchist illusion. The attitude of 
the Spanish monarchists is the easiest to justify ra- 
tionally. One royalist who paid dearly for his opposi- 
tion to the regime explained to me that Spain today 
is a country without institutions. Power is merely a 
business concern enabling one group to accumulate 
wealth, another to maintain the status quo. The 
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Church, the Army and the banks own the country, 
and their kind needs no laws. The first step is there- 
fore to give Spain true institutions. But nothing can 
be done—short of a bloody revolution—without the 
consent of the Church and of the Army. Spain must 
therefore be given monarchical institutions because 
they are the only ones acceptable to both Church and 
Army. Once these are established, the country can 
progressively shed its anachronisms. It will have a 
state; the rule of law will take the place of arbitrariness 
and theft. Moreover, history has proven that no in- 
stitutions are immutable or eternal. Monarchy, what- 
ever its form so long as it has a form, will ensure a 
smooth transition from Spain’s present anarchic and 
anachronistic state to what might be called her entry 
into the twentieth century. 

The reasoning is unimpeachable, but it rests on two 
unproved assumptions. The first is that the Church 
and the Army will accept any change in the status 
quo, that is to say, any limitations to their now un- 
bounded power through the rule of law even though 
they themselves introduce the change. The second is 
that the Spanish people will mutely consent to legal 
changes which may not for a long time alleviate their 
poverty and the oppression they are now enduring. 

The Church and the Army might well accept a sym- 
bolic monarchy with Don Juan in the seat of the 
Caudillo provided no further institutional changes 
are attempted. The very personalities of the Pretender 
and his son—despite any assurances the former may 
have given some people—are not political guarantees. 
Conceivably Don Juan will agree to ascend the throne 
of the Catholic kings without making any further de- 
mands. If—but this is hardly expected—he or his son 
have some other concept of the royal mission; if, as 
a monarchist told me, according to the public dec- 
laration of the Count of Barcelona this mission was to 
“liberate Spain,” one can rest assured that neither the 
Army nor the Church would support the royal pro- 
gram. But in that case, the dissensions and rivalries 
between opposing factions motivated by the conflict- 
ing private interests of those generals seeking to take 
power and succeed Franco might furnish opposition- 
ists the occasion for real political action whose nature 
or outcome could. not be predicted. 

Such arguments are based on the belief that the 
Army and the Church want no change in the regime. 
This attitude is understandable as far as the Army is 
concerned, but somewhat surprising from the Church. 
I asked young opposition Catholics: “Does not the 
Church realize that her might, her wealth, her support 
of the regime, her complicity in the repression have 
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rekindled such hatred that an explosion similar to that 
of 1938 could break out at any moment?” “You'd bet- 
ter see the Toledo cathedral before it is destroyed,” an 
old Republican told me in Madrid. When I gasped, 
he said, “Yes, I know, it will be a pity. But we will 
have to go through it all again. . . .” When I told my 
Catholic friends about this state of mind and my con- 
cern, they answered that people were being unfair to 
the Church of Spain, “whose character”—they added 
—‘“has greatly changed in the past twenty years.” I 
then asked what had changed, and I must say that 
their reply lacked clarity. I was told that many young 
priests were engaging in “social” action and had under- 
stood that the role of the Church was to adapt to 
new times. I readily believe this. But a few “advanced” 
priests do not alter the character of the Church. At 
the time of the Civil War, there were Basque priests 
fighting for the Republic. Nonetheless, the Church of 
Spain had chosen Franco. The same holds true today. 
By virtue of the Concordat, Franco nominates the 
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bishops; he does not select them among the few young 
“advanced” priests but among his friends and lackeys. 
Most of the religious orders, and especially the Jesuits, 
actively support him. As to the Opus Dei (the Min- 
isters of Education and of Economic Affairs are mem- 
bers), it is inconceivable that this integrationist body 
would accept the slightest compromise with liberal- 
ism and democracy, two tendencies it has always 
openly condemned. 

Thus within the Church of Spain nothing has 
changed. Two consequences ensue: firstly, a silent 
hatred deeply rooted in a large part of the population 
is ready to explode and will not recoil before the worst 
excesses; secondly, the awful discomfort of the opposi- 
tion Catholics, caught between their lovalty to the 
Church and their convictions. They too are unable to 
resolve their contradictions without fabricating myths; 
saying that something has changed within the Church 
of Spain is one of these myths. 

All the plans of the monarchists presuppose the 
neutrality if not the support.of the Church and the 
Army and are ipso facto extremely shaky because such 
possible neutrality and support are more than 
doubtful. 

The second assumption underlying the opposition’s 
plans is that immediately after Franco’s death it will 
be possible to organize a transitional compromise re- 
gime acceptable to the Spanish people. On this point 
we are dealing with the unknown, and no one in Spain 
can make any prediction whatsoever. What will hap- 
pen when the dispatch announcing Franco’s death 
reaches Barcelona, Sevilla, Bilbao? Will there not be 
a sudden outburst of joy? Will not the men and 
women so many years the victims of misery and hu- 
miliation believe that the regime has vanished to- 
gether with the man who embodies it? If they do, 
which is quite possible, their reaction might range 
from what a socialist in my presence characterized as 
“country fair” festivities to retaliatory raids against the 
symbols of the regime—the police, the convents, the 
churches. If such is the case, the liberals, socialists and 
monarchists will be swept away by the uprising and 
the repression which will ensue. The Army will prob- 
ably have no difficulty in restoring order and a new 
“post-civil war” period will start, without a civil war 
even having occurred. 

Could a change in the international situation be 
relied upon to put an end to Spain’s regime of oppres- 
sion? Here too hopes rest on a shaky foundation. The 
United States does enjoy a privileged position in 
Spain. Thanks to her bases, her full mastery of the air 
cover, she can if she so desires prohibit any particu- 
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larly violent military actions connected with an up- 
rising. But the representatives of the United States 
have very few contacts with the opposition. The oppo- 
sition resents the American economic support of the 
regime and the profit the United States derives from 
it, such as the unduly low rentals for its installations, 
Some Spaniards blame the Americans most of all for 
having given modern matériel to the Army, thus turm- 
ing it into the most efficient instrument for internal 
repression in all Europe. On the other hand, the lib- 
crals and the democrats lack solidly grounded organi- 
zations; thus they cannot ensure that a possible change 
of the regime will not bypass them; the Spanish Com- 
munist Party, perhaps the best organized, particularly 
in areas like Andalusia, is no better equipped to make 
use of a change, nor has the Communist Party roots 
within the population. Any support from the outside 
is therefore unlikely; furthermore it is difficult to pic- 
ture the form it might take. 

I do not think that my pessimism is insulting to 
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those valiantly and untiringly keeping liberal and 
democratic thought alive in Spain. But I think that 
the young Catalonian intellectuals who told me that 
“today almost nothing apt to bear immediate results 
can be done”—were right. “We do not know what 
will happen tomorrow,” they went on. “We must 
work for the Spain of the day after tomorrow.” 

The most surprising thing is that this long-range 
work is being carried on without respite and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, has never been stopped. This is probably 
the least known feature of the country’s life. I had 
long believed, as no doubt have many friends of 
Spain, that nothing existed there beyond a stupor and 
some minor Clandestine activity. Both notions are 
equally wrong. ‘The stupor does prevail, but many 
people have escaped it. Clandestine activities are no 
figment of the imagination, but they are less wide- 
spread and even less important than thought. Cer- 
tainly numerous Spanish intellectuals maintain an 
amazingly vital activity within their social groups and 
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even in the official organizations where they work. 
Despite the prohibitions of both censorships, books 
and magazines are being published. Despite surveil- 
lance and denunciations, liberal and even Marxist pro- 
fessors do teach in universities. Freedom of speech, 
grudgingly or willingly granted to the intellectuals, is 
such that I was able to give a conference in a philos- 
ophy seminar at the Madrid University and to engage 
in a discussion with the students where I alone exer- 
cized restraint in order to avoid getting the professor 
who had invited me and the students who keenly de- 
bated with me, into any trouble. But in this connec- 
tion too one should not delude oneself one way or 
another, and my remarks call for some comments. 
Despite the censorship intellectual activity has not 
been completely stifled in Spain. It subsists regardless 
of the censorship, but the risks are not trifling. A 
university professor like Mr. Tierno Galvan may lose 
his chair without any explanation, as has just hap- 
pened to him, with the sole explanation that he had ex- 
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pressed opinions which displeased the powers that be. 
Besides, the new legislation which came into force 
under the September 1960 decree is an ever-threaten- 
ing danger; the decree regards any expression of opin- 
ion contrary to the dogmas of the regime as a plot 
against the regime and therefore punishable by death. 
But once again intellectual activity which may be 
called free, does exist; not everywhere, but around cer- 
tain men. It exists but it is restricted by two faults 
which are liable to sterilize it. 

The first is the lack of communication with the 
public at large which I have already mentioned. Free 
thought is confined to a number of circles and is 
therefore inbred. There is no reason to expect the 
situation to change in the near future. The supporters 
of the regime are so unwilling to let the country’s 
intellectual life develop that their alleged anti-illiter- 
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acy campaign lacks conviction. “Why should my 
maid be taught to read? What use would it be to 
her?” asked the dean of a provincial university of one 
of my friends. The life of a country where the intel- 
lectuals—the official ones, that is—are against intel- 
ligence, and the professors are against education, 1s 
easy to evaluate. On this point as on many others, 
official Spain has reverted to the bourgeois ideology 
of the nineteenth century. It would have no qualms in 
espousing Thiers’ views that it is absurd and criminal 
to give the workers the hope of bettering their condi- 
tion—wretched by the very nature of things—when 
no properly organized society can afford to let them 
escape from it. 

This absence of communication creates a kind of 
shadowy atmosphere in Spanish intellectual life. For 
instance, it surprised me that young Madrid students 
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Tarragona: A peasant window-shopping 


were fully and accurately informed about the French 
political situation and knew the content and signa- 
tories of the recent manifestos on Algeria. The ex- 
planation for this situation seemed depressing in some 
respects: Spaniards take a passionate interest in 
French politics as a substitute. As far as their own 
country is concerned, everything has been said, every- 
thing goes without saying, and, what’s more, nothing 
is happening. Therefore when they want to talk poli- 
tics, they choose the nearest country whose problems 
are controversial, namely France. All who reflect and 


'think freely therefore keep careful watch over us. 


Fach new danger or worry felt in France is echoed in 
Spain; it is experienced with the same acuity as in 
France proper, sometimes even more keenly. The 
(isctiminatory measures against the intellectuals who 
signed the Manifesto of the 121, the ban against 
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their right to teach and the radio and television censor- 
ship aroused anxiety rather than disapproval. Any 
restriction to our freedom encroaches on our right 
to defend theirs, and if we cannot defend their free- 
dom, who is to do it? In this respect, and this alone, 
their interest in French politics is not a substitute: 
they need freedom in France simply in order not to 
lose their ultimate hope. Salan went looking for con- 
tacts in Madrid and Barcelona not only among French 
refugee fascists in Spain but also in official circles. It 
is therefore easy to picture what a Salan government 
in Paris would mean for Spain! 

The burning question of the day is to find out how 
we can help to keep free thought alive in Spain. 
Again, I think we should be modest. Nothing will 
ever depend on us, and no one can predict with cer- 
tainty what is to happen in Spain in the next few 
years. Unfortunately, chances are that the present 
regime will simply endure. Nor does anyone know 
what will occur upon Franco’s death. We must not 
delude either ourselves or our Spanish friends. Given 
their position, nothing radical can be done for them. 
We can only tender them our friendship, and this is 
not an empty phrase, for such friendship may be 
precious to them. ‘To some extent, it depends on us 
whether free thought in Spain stops feeding upon 
itself. A few windows opening onto the world at large, 
a few tokens of cordial solidarity will help thinking 
men carry on against all obstacles, in order to maintain 
free thought in a country which is not free. 

If we are to succeed, we shall probably have to alter 
somewhat the picture of Spain we have developed 
over the years. Since the Civil War we have been 
thinking of Spain with a kind of lyrical desperation 
because, as Julian Marias has remarked, for most men 
nearing fifty like me, the Civil War heralded our en-. 
try into and our first real contact with history. The 
defeat of the Republic meant the end of a certain 
Spain which we thought we could find again only 
among the emigr¢s. But despite the long repression, 
the oppression and the stupidity of the present re- 
gime, the Spain we loved has partly survived in Spain 
itself. No emigré will deny it, since, for the past 
few years, Spanish intellectuals everywhere have re- 
newed mutual contacts. We must therefore take the 
contradictions into account and act accordingly. On 
the one hand Spain is an awful anachronism, on 
the other a living country. Its casting off its anach- 
ronisms and, so to speak, reentering history and the 
modern world do not depend on us; we can only help 
what is alive in Spain to live better, which means to 
live within its age. 
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Priests and Feudal Lords 


Paolo Pavolini 


Translated from Il Mondo (Rome) 
11 April 1961 


IN 1956 the students of the Faculty of Law at the 
University of Madrid organized a strike to protest 
Falangist abuses in connection with the university 
elections. This strike quickly spread to the other fac- 
ulties and in a single day it developed into a huge 
demonstration against the regime. ‘Thousands of stu- 
dents marched through the streets of the capital 
shouting, “Franco, No! Freedom, Yes!” After recover- 
ing from its surprise, the population applauded the 
students, who defended themselves with fists, sticks 
and stones in street fights against Falangists armed 
with clubs and iron bars. Student parades and riots 
lasted for three days. Outraged, Franco declared: “If 
these damned nineteenth-century liberal bastards 
dare rebel against us, we'll throw the red berets and 
the khaki jackets against them again. If God grants 
me a long life, as I hope he will for the good of Spain 
and for the defeat of our enemies, I will destroy 
them.” Contrary to the dictator's desire, however 
(orders to fire on the students were not actually given 
but were understood from his words), the red berets 
and the khaki jackets of the Army did not emerge 
from the barracks. 

It was not long before the importance of this strike, 
the first after many years of abject resignation, be- 
came clear to everyone. In Spain strikes are strictly 
forbidden. Nevertheless, several months after the 
Madrid students struck, those in Barcelona followed, 
and shortly afterwards the public transportation was 
boycotted. In the autumn of 1957 a new university 
strike was organized in the capital; it was followed by 
a strike of students and miners in the Asturias. In 
1958 the first general strike was attempted. It was 
quite successful in Barcelona and Seville, where the 
governors first threatened to suppress the strikes by 
force, then resorted to pleas and, finally, helpless be- 
fore the rallies and street demonstrations, completely 
lost their heads. In 1959 the general strike was re- 
peated on a larger scale, and in 1960 the Communist 
magazine, Nuestra Bandera, listed more than a hun- 
dred major and minor strikes in all sectors of industry 
and throughout Spain. 

Each of these rebellions was followed by arrests, 
intimidations, persecutions and violence. It has been 
estimated, however, that with each arrest five new 
militants joined the forces against Franco. The meas- 
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ures adopted by the regime have strengthened rathe 
than weakened the opposition. By now the partis 
opposing Franco have been reconstituted throughoy 
Spain and their newspapers are circulating all by 
openly, and anti-Franco Spain has: already arrived 
the point anti-Fascist Italy had reached immediate) 
before the 25th of July when Mussolini was arreste 
though Spain enjoys more freedom for the oppositig 
and the opposition presss. ‘The traditional courage ¢ 
the Spanish people may account for their having wo 
greater freedom, but there is another reason for thy 
more widespread resistance in Spain: the deep hostij 
ty of the majority of Spaniards toward Franco-isn 
Only one Spaniard in ten, it is estimated, is in favg 
of the dictatorship; three are indifferent; and six, 0p 
posed. 

Actually, Franco’s regime is far worse than Musw 
lini’s. Economically and spiritually the people at 
worse off. Oppression, poverty, social distinctions anif 
of course, the hatred of the oppressed for the oppre 
sors are much more serious. A few days in Madni( 
suffice to give an idea of the moral and material de 
radation to which a highly civilized European my 
tion has been reduced. Madrid is a beautiful, clea 
and elegant capital for the half-million who are abk 
to live in the center of the city. For another half-mi 
lion who live between the center and the outskit 
Madrid is poor and ugly, but for the other half of th: 
population—one million men and women who ath 
crowded into the outskirts—Madrid is an earthly he 
of abject and hopeless poverty. In all this peripher 
area there are no paved streets, no sewers, no schookf 
no churches. Water is brought in by mule in ten 
cotta jugs at one peseta each. The only public tran} 
portation is dilapidated buses. ‘There are few store) 
no clinics, no pharmacies, no post offices, no tell 
phones and no television antennae. The newer houst} 
are less inviting and more miserable than a moden{ 
chicken run, and the old houses are sagging squall) 
shacks with garbage piled around them; not a bladed 
grass can be seen. People spend hour after hour st 
ting on the ground among the chickens and tht 
dogs. They never beg, but they cast long glances df 
anyone passing by in a shirt and a tie. The majomiiy 
of these people have emigrated from other parts | 
Spain where, incredible as it may seem, poverty any 
hunger are even worse. 

In only two regions of Spain do industry and cot 
merce manage to absorb the farm workers abandoniti! 
the land: Catalonia and the Basque country inclu’) 
ing the province of Asturias. All the rest of the cou} 
try—from Galicia in the north through Castile in th 
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center, to the southern zones of Murcia, Extremadura 
and Andalusia—is a vast depressed agricultural area. 
At present nearly fifty percent of the Snanish people 
make their living from agriculture, cultivating a dry 
sterile land without proper tools or methods. The 
first statistics to strike one is that forty percent of 
Spain—20,000,000 hectares—is arable but not under 
cultivation—a large almost completely depopulated 
zone. The remaining sixty percent of the Spanish 
countryside has changed little in the last 500 years. 
Vast areas possess neither electricity nor roads suita- 
ble for automobiles. Almost everywhere the peasants 
are worse off than the animals. 

Agricultural products account for about a fourth of 
the national income. Official figures show that south 
of Madrid seventy percent of the land is owned by 
350 families. ‘The province of Jaén holds a record in 
that six persons own ninety percent of the land. 

As for the national income figures, per capita in- 
come is about $20 a month. The average monthly 
income of a peasant is under $15 and if we limit our 
definition of “peasant” to those who rent rather than 
own the land they till, the monthly income drops to 
$8, a guarantee of a life of hunger. As a consequence, 
peasants make every attempt to escape to the city and 
to industry, and official figures show that a satisfactory 
balance in Spanish economy will only be reached when 
industry and business have absorbed at least five mil- 
lion farmers. But we learn from these same figures 
that the new openings in industry and in business 
barely reach 100,000 a year and thus it would take 
fifty years to absorb the five million surplus. If we 
also take population growth into account, we must 
conclude that under a regime like the present one 
the time needed to balance the Spanish economy 
would be something between two and a half and 
three centuries. 

On the other hand, the condition of industrial 
workers is hardly enviable. Their basic salary is thirty- 
three pesetas a day or about $18 a month. Non-exist- 
ent or merely symbolic are insurance plans and pen- 
sions; factory work is still the hard labor it was 
twenty-five years ago. The only capital at the disposal 
of industry is that which landowners have not spent 
on luxuries or invested outside the country. The funds 
going to industry are literally the fruit of the peasants’ 
sweat which finds its way to the banks, all private, to 
exploit the industrial workers. 

During the last ten years the gross national product 
figures (official government figures) have risen pro- 
portionately with the cost of living (a fifty percent 
increase for both) while agricultural income has re- 
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mained stationary. From 1950 to 1960 Spain was the 
only nation in Europe to go backwards instead of for- 
wards. For the past two years Spain has been a mem- 
ber of O.E.E.C., adopting a policy of multilateral 
exchanges as well as accepting the obligation to con- 
trol the buying power of the peseta. Immediately 
upon signing the agreement, a financial crisis struck 
the banks, internal commerce and the metallurgical 
and textile industries. Mines, transportation, the wood 
industry and the wine industry suffered heavy losses. 
In short, the O.E.E.C. measures which have proved 
beneficial for several Western countries have only 
slowed Spanish production still further and lowered 
the national income by ten percent in the last two 
years. 

This recent development in the Spanish economy 
was accomplished by the Opus Dei ministers, Navarro 
Rubio and Ullastres, and is spoken of as the best and 
most farsighted step yet taken by the regime. Cer- 
tainly the upper class was greatly benefited by having 
the Spanish economy brought more in line with that 
of the other European countries. The armed forces 
also gained, managing to raise the percentage of the 
state budget allotted to them to more than thirty per- 
cent. There has been an increase in the power of cer- 
tain nobles like the Dukes of Medina-Caeli, Alba and 
Pefiaranda, of the Marquesses of Comillas and the 
Counts of Romanones. The ex-Minister of Finance, 
Arburna, has accumulated a fortune valued at $113,- 
000. Franco, of course, has become richer than any- 
one else. His name (to be more precise, that of his 
wife) is high on the list of the largest depositors in 
Swiss banks, and his personal fortune is such that he 
need not think twice about such purchases as a trans- 
atlantic steamer like the Portuguese Santa Maria, 
which he listed in the name of his brother, Nicholas. 
However, the Opus Dei’s economic plan has meant 
nothing but increased poverty for the rest of the 
population. 

In the fields, mines and small factories, the failure 
of the economic plan has had important political con- 
sequences. The workers, miners and peasants have 
seen clearly that no technical improvements can help 
Spain so long as ten or twenty Spaniards can oppress 
the whole nation and are free to do as they wish with 
the country’s resources. According to The New York 
Times, more than six thousand political prisoners are 
serving terms in Spanish jails. The majority are work- 
ers who took part in the strikes and protests of recent 
years, realizing that there was no hope of freedom 
from poverty and hunger until the Franco dictator- 
ship would be overthrown. 
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The intellectuals and the students who organized 

the opposition to the regime, even the workers, are 
also in jail. At least in part, crowded jails are another 
consequence of Opus Dei’s political activity. In trying 
_ to bring Spain closer to the other Western nations, 
' whether to break its autarchic economy or to obtain 
- from the Western powers an international guarantee 
" to preserve the regime, tourism and cultural ex- 
changes have been fostered along with commercial 
relations. Book sales have increased as well as sales of 
foreign newspapers and magazines. In short, the isola- 
tion that Spain had endured since 1939 has been 
| broken. 
_ Spanish intellectuals have been able to compare the 
_ spiritual climate of their own country with that of 
the other Western nations and to observe the gulf 
separating Franco’s Spain from a Europe which, 
though conservative, is, at least in its central and 
northern part, free and civilized. 

In view of the fact that the first concrete evidence 
of opposition to Franco was demonstrated by uni- 
versity students, the school system requires comment. 
Priests hold absolute sway over Spanish schools. In- 
cluding nuns and priests, there are 40,000 teachers in 
religious habit. Eighty percent of the intermediate 
_ schools are run by them. The proportion is lower in 
_ the elementary schools. Since the elementary school is 
an economic burden, the clergy prefers to leave its ad- 
ministration to the state. 

In Spanish schools one studies twice as much to 
learn a third of what one learns elsewhere in Europe. 
A large part of the curriculum is rote learning of sim- 
ple facts. ‘The student memorizes the dates and places 
of Lope de Vega’s birth and death and the list of his 
works, but he need not read a single page of Lope. In 
addition to being unintelligent the instruction is also 
heavily nationalistic. For example, Seneca is the pre- 
_ ferred classical philosopher merely because he was 
_ born in Spain. In practice, the study of philosophy is 
limited to St. Thomas Aquinas in the Sanchez in- 
terpretation (even that of Molina, a Jesuit no less 
reactionary than Sanchez, is considered somewhat 
_ heretical). Descartes, Leibnitz, Spinoza, the Ency- 
_ clopedists, Vico, Kant and Hegel are only briefly 
touched upon. Marx, Engels and Croce are ignored, 
' and it is forbidden to mention the name of the “ruf- 
| fianly anti-patriotic” Sartre. Of the forty professors of 
| philosophy in the various universities, thirty-five are 
' members of the clergy, either priests, students of the 
| Jesuits or affiliated with the Opus Dei. The other five 
Zz 
| Ibiza: A young priest 
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are all old and have been persecuted, exiled or jailed. 
Three commissions of bishops oversee the three 
branches of learning, and they are much more influ- 
ential than the three government “juntas” which are, 
as a matter of fact, under the bishops’ control. Three 
million students in Spain are without classroom space, 
and there are more than three million illiterates. 
Girls’ schools are rigidly separated from boys’ 
schools, and they are not well attended. It is esti- 
mated that only twenty percent of Spanish girls have 
had more than elementary schooling. The real school 
for Spanish women is still the church, and especially 
the confessional. Here the Spanish woman learns, as 
she has for centuries, submission to her father, to her 
brother, to her husband, to her confessor. She learns 
that the only real sin is the sin of the flesh. She learns 
an almost idolatrous veneration for virginity. Love in 
Spain is forbidden. A woman kissed is a woman dis- 
graced, and the police are no less important than the 
clergy in the repression of love. A girl caught kissing 
is actually taken to the police station where a beady- 
eyed sergeant gives her a long lecture on keeping her- 
self pure. Prostitution, however, is not prohibited. In 
Madrid alone 50,000 prostitutes work in crowded 
nightclubs and in the town’s main streets during the 
long nights of the capital. Despite their romantic 
reputation, these nightspots are bleak and boring, as 
one would expect in a fascist country where the super- 
vision of schooling, entertainment and intelligence 
is entrusted to the most backward clergy in the world. 
Except for soccer, castanets and the bulls, every form 
of entertainment is suspect in Spain. Censorship has 
been most strictly applied to television, but any play 
or movie that gives the clergy the slightest oppor- 
tunity to cry “immorality” is strictly forbidden. As a 
general rule, Spanish movie houses show Westerns. - 
In the last few years, however, a breach has been 
opened in this wall of inhibitions, impositions and 
prohibitions. Thanks to the ministers of the Opus 
Dei, who persuaded Franco to reopen the frontiers, 
the students and the intellectual bourgeoisie who can 
now visit London, Paris or Stockholm and can buy the 
daily issues of the Times or Le Monde or English, 
French and American magazines, have come to the 
same conclusion as the proletariat: that to have the 
kind of life they want, they must overthrow the Fran- 
co dictatorship as soon as possible. ‘To repeat, the 
majority of the Spanish people already oppose the 
regime and have demonstrated their willingness to 
face sacrifice and risk. An even more important obser- 
vation must be added, which is that the regime (de- 
spite all its efforts and the repressive zeal of its four 
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police systems) is incapable of suppressing the strikes, 
the ever-increasing number of street demonstrations 
and the rebirth of opposition parties. 

There is only one real mainstay of the regime: the 
Army, or, rather, the officers who from captain up 
receive a free apartment as well as an automobile and 
a generous salary. The opposition does not have ma- 
chine guns with which to face the Army, nor does it 
have the dynamite to wage an Irish or Algenan 
guerilla warfare. However, it is frequently pointed out 
that only five years ago the Army would not have 
hesitated to fire at the strikers or demonstrators and 
that they would have just as firmly suppressed the 
increasingly active anti-Franco press. Instead, since 
the first student rebellion, the government has not 
even threatened to use troops against the strikers, 
preferring to keep them in reserve for the day in 
which it finds itself with its back to the wall. Not a 
few Spaniards, and not only those of the opposition, 
are beginning to think that on that day the soldiers 
may well train their guns on the government sup- 
porters instead. 

These are probably not well-founded fears (or 
hopes), but the very fact that they are voiced is an 
eloquent symbol of the decadence and the progressive 
weakening of Franco-ism. Politicians, intellectuals and 
foreign diplomats are already beginning to wonder 
what kind of a regime will, sooner or later, succeed 
Franco’s. 


Letter from Spain 


Francisco Suarez 


From The Spectator (London) 
9 June 1961 


FOR THE LAST two years a group of Opus Dei 
economists within the Spanish Government led by 
Navarro Rubio and Ullastres have tried hard to make 
a go of their Stabilization Plan. But the Spanish econ- 
omy has gone from bad to worse: credits and imports 
have been throttled; many factories compelled to close 
down; unemployment has increased, and those work- 
ers who have retained their jobs have been deprived 
of bonuses and overtime. 

The only way in which the Stabilization Plan could 
carry on was with the help of foreign investment; and 
towards the end of April a delegation of experts from 
the World Bank arrived in Madrid. ‘Thev were greeted 
with enthusiasm. Unfortunately they insisted that the 
Spanish economy would have to be liberalized com- 
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pletely in exchange for a grant of 500 million dollars, 
If this condition was not fulfilled, Spain would receive 
the same amount of economic aid as Yugoslavia—20 
million dollars. But the liberalization of the Spanish 
economy would mean a lowering of the customs bar- 
riers; and then what would happen to such State. 
controlled enterprises as the S.E.A.T. Company, 
I.N.I. (National Institute of Industry), etc.? And 
would Spanish products be able to compete with 
foreign imports? The Spanish press made only the 
vaguest of comments, as the experts from the World 
Bank went home. 

Germany was the last hope. When the German 
Minister of Finance announced his forthcoming visit 
to Portugal, he was invited to spend a few days in 
Madrid and made a Doctor, honoris causa, of the 
University of Madrid, and again expectations ran 
high; but Dr. Erhard left for Portugal without having 
made any definite promises. Rumor has it that Dr. 
Krhard brought up the question of German property 
blocked at the end of the last war and later integrated 
into such organizations as I.N.I. Germany, it seems, 
considers the liberalization of such frozen properties 
to be an essential prerequisite for investment in Spain. 

So it seems that the famous Stabilization Plan is 
finally doomed to failure; and a reshuffle in the Min- 
istries is expected. General Franco has summoned 
José Antonio Giron to the Pardo several times in the 
last few weeks. Giron was Minister of Labor until 
the government crisis of 1957, which brought Opus 
Dei into power; now it seems that he is to be entrusted 
with the task of reviving the stunted Spanish economy 
on the basis of what is known as National Syndicalism, 
with a policy of wage increases and full employment— 
and inflation. 

‘The desperate problems of the present situation 
might be solved in this way, but hardly for more than 
two years; and what then? 

Dr. Erhard had not long left Spain when the Uni- 
versity which had honored him found itself in trouble. 
Last week the Dean, Vice-Dean and Secretary of the 
Faculty of Economics and Political Science were dis- 
missed (they had offered their resignations several 
days before, but in Spain it is hardly possible to resign 
from an official position). Their offence was siding 
with the students in yet another dispute with Opus 
Dei; the students staged organized protest meetings 
in the streets, and to punish them, the Rector of the 
University closed down the Faculty—enabling Ger- 
man journalists to pull Dr. Erhard’s leg by asking what 
it felt like to be a Doctor, honoris causa, of a Faculty 
which does not exist. 














The distinguished visitors from Britain aroused less 
interest here than the Evian negotiations whose out- 
come is bound to have serious repercussions on the 
status of the Spanish Sahara, at present considered to 
be a fully integrated province of Spain. If the confer- 
ence provides a solution which satisfies the members 
of the F.L.N., these would be free to turn their atten- 
tion to Ifni, Ceuta and Melilla; and the incursions of 
Moroccan troops into Spanish territory some months 
ago, immediately after the death of Mohammed V, 
when a group of Spanish and foreign oil-prospectors 
was kidnapped and held for several days, indicates that 
the I’.L.N. would be able to count on the active sup- 
port of Morocco. 





This African province provides relatively few bene- 
fits for the Spanish economy, and its frontiers require 
some 50,000 men to guard them—at enormous cost, 
for even water has to be brought to them. The regime 
would be tempted to cede the territory were it not for 
the fact that Spain has contracted to defend the con- 
cessions made to foreign oil companies. 

lor the first time in its history, the Spanish cinema 
has won the principal award of the Cannes Film Fes- 
tival, but the triumph has caused considerable em- 
barrassment in Spain, for the film’s director, Luis 
Bunucl, left after the end of the Civil War. 

Bunuel found a second home in Mexico, where he 
made such classics as Los Olvidados and Nazarin. 
When he went to Cannes last year, he met several 
voung Spaniards, including the “new wave” director 
Carlos Saura, whose film Los Golfos was presented at 
the Festival. ‘They convinced Buiiuel that he should 
return to Spain and make a film there; and so he came 
to make Viridiana. 

The story of the film is extremely complex, but in 
any case Bufiuel’s stories are of secondary importance: 
what matters is that he attacks resignation and humil- 
ity. He is unwilling to believe that the poor in spirit 
are blessed with goodness; for him, misery breeds evil 
and charity is a form of self-delusion. ‘The censorship 
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authorities did not know where to put themselves. 
Bufiuel is too big a name to be cut to pieces; besides, 
he had been careful to send an uncensored copy of the 
film abroad. It was shown on the very last day, when 
the prize winners had practically been determined, 
but the verdict of the jury was unanimous; the first 
prize had to go to Bujiuel. 

The immediate comments in the Spanish press were 
fairly discreet. Only the evening paper Pueblo gave it 
headlines and a detailed report. This was considered 
to be excessive and a note was sent by the Direccién 
General de Prensa to every newspaper, saying that the 
Viridiana was not to be mentioned in future. The 
Pope has since published in Osservatore Romano an 
indignant protest against the film as blasphemous; and 
it will presumably be put on the banned list for Catho- 
lics everywhere. 

The agreeably luxurious Hotel Formentor, on the 
farthest tip of Majorca, was recently startled by a 
sudden invasion of poets, critics, novelists, publishers 
and journalists, come to decide the destination of two 
new literary prizes of ten thousand dollars apiece; and 
one of them, the Prix Formentor, was unanimously 
voted to the young Spanish writer, Juan Garcia Hor- 
telano. His novel Tormento de Verano—“Summet 
Storm”—deals with the life of those of his countrymen 
whose wealth is based on profits from the Civil War; 
and who, aware of the futility of their existence, recall 
with nostalgia the action and glory of their fighting 
past. For the author, who is in the P.R. section of the 
Spanish Ministry of Works, this is the second success 
in a brief literary career (his first novel New Friend- 
ships won an award in 1959). 

The destination of the Prix Formentor was decided 
in secret; but the debate on who should be given the 
Prix International—for established writers whose work 
has not won sufhcient recognition in the past—was in 
public; and I found it extraordinarily interesting. Each 
country was represented by a delegation of distin- 
guished scholars, writers and critics, who put forward 
their chosen candidate; after the claims of Henry 
Miller had been vigorously but unsuccessfully can- 
vassed, a final stormy session brought deadlock be- 
tween Samuel Beckett and Jorge Luis Borges (the 
Argentinian writer), and the prize had to be divided 
between them. In spite of some tempestuous mo- 
ments the general impression was favorable; and the 
initial credit for the idea must go to the Spanish dele- 
gation, who had been driven by their constant difficul- 
ties with the censorship to seek direct collaboration 
of this kind with publishers and writers from other 
countries. 
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The Modernity of 


Larra 
Juan Goytisolo 


Translated from L’Europa letteraria (Rome) 


February 1961 


Thirty-year-old Juan Goytisolo is the author of 
many critical essays and of five novels, two of 
which, Fiestas and The Young Assassins, have been 
translated and published by Knopf, Inc. in New 
York. Son of a wealthy Barcelona businessman, 
Goytisolo developed quite differently from what 
would have been expected from his background of 
politically indifferent parents and Jesuit schooling. 
Though only a child at the time of the Civil War, 
this war and the long Spanish struggle against in- 
ternal and external forces of oppression shaped his 
life and his work. As passionate a patriot as his 
brother Luis, a writer who served a prison term for 
organizing anti-Franco meetings, Juan has chosen 
exile in Paris, where he continues to write, principal- 
ly about Spain. Political censorship has prohibited 
the Spanish publication of several of his works, 
among them Fiestas, La Isla and La Resaca, and 
he is at present under heavy attack by the Spanish 
press, radio and television. Certain newspapers 
have connected the Italian publication of his novel 
La Resaca with the terrorist attack on the Spanish 
consulate in Geneva and even with the Santa Maria 
incident. 

Goytisolo is largely responsible for the present 
rediscovery of Mariano José de Larra. Larra, too, 
was a very specifically Spanish young author deeply 
concerned with his country and its oppressive gov- 
ernment. 

He wrote short stories, novels and plays and 
translated Scribe among other French playwrights, 
but his most important works were journalistic es- 
says, mostly written under the pen name of Figaro, 
which are as cogent today as they were in 1837, 
when Larra died, a suicide, at the age of 27. 

L’Europa letteraria, while not an organ of the 
European Community of Writers among whose 
founders were Ungaretti, Moravia, Camus and T. S. 
Eliot, shares its aims and interests: to promote 
closer cooperation among the writers of all Euro- 
pean countries and eventually of all countries, and 
to deal with writers’ common professional problems. 
L’Europa letteraria publishes many authors from 
behind the Iron Curtains of Left and Right. 
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‘ 
MARIANO JOSE DE LARRA 


Its editor, Giancarlo Vigorelli, edited the short- 
lived literary weekly Giovedi from which ATLAS 
published Italo Svevo’s “The Broken Triangle” in 
June. 

Mr. Goytisolo kindly provided ATLAS with the 
original Spanish version of his essay to use in mak- 
ing this translation. 


AN OBJECTIVE analysis of the Spanish intellectual 
climate would surprise those essayists and critics who 
are removed from the reality of the country. They 
could hardly have anticipated the growing influence 
of Larra on the new generation. One hundred and 
twenty-three years after his suicide, Mariano José de 
Larra has become the most modern and vital author 
on the Spanish cultural horizon, while Ortega and the 
writers of the Generation of ’98—with the exception 
of Machado and, to a certain point, Baroja—are being 
critically re-evaluated by the young writers. But Larra, 
regarded by many as a precursor of the future, is con- 
sidered the spokesman for the nation’s conscience. 
This is not a present-day phenomenon. Some dec- 
ades ago, Larra had stirred the enthusiasm of the then 
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developing Generation of 98. Azorin, Unamuno and 
many others used Larra’s Figaro as the symbol of their 
literarv and political opposition to those responsible 
for the cultural decadence of Spain. However, a cur- 
sory glance at their works shows their attachment to 
Larra’s pre-eminently progressive and reformist patri- 
otim to be highly individualistic, and it is seldom 
reflected in their writings. Now, with broader perspec- 
tive, it is Clear that Larra was in advance of his time, 
but that the writers of 98 who claimed to continue his 
work were not, on the whole, up to his level. They 
lacked his faith; they lacked his penetrating diagnosis 
of Spain’s ills and avoided his proposed remedies: fac- 
tors which, after more than a centurv, constitute the 
real strength of Larra’s essavs. 

The author of Dia de Difuntos de 1836 will doubt- 
less play an even more decisive role in Spanish intel- 
lectual life in the future because of the intrinsic quali- 
ties of his works themselves as well as because of the 
keenness and intelligence of his vision. His articles 
seem more contemporary than anything Spain is pub- 
lishing at present for the simple reason that the society 
which he criticized so harshly in 1836 has remained 
virtually unchanged. “Whenever I pause to reflect on 
our Spain,” he once wrote, “I mentally pay her that 
compliment we pay people we see now and then: ‘Mv 
dear, with you time seems to stand still!’ Time does 
not move in fact, nothing moves for our country; and 
vet she is supposed to move us.” Larra seems so mod- 
en also because present-day Spain is so poor in satiri- 
cal writers; his work bridges a gap and serves as a 
stimulus and a guide. 

Figaro lived 27 years of that nineteenth-century 
Spain which Pierre Vilar characterized as “a chain of 
intrigues, comedies and drama.” Born in the middle 
of the War for Independence—his father, a military 
doctor to Joseph Bonaparte, had emigrated with him 
after the French defeat—he was only three vears old 
when the Cortes assembled at Cadiz to draw up the 
Constitution of 1812, the real Magna Carta of Span- 
ish democracy. This vast legislative undertaking elab- 
orated by the old politicians of enlightened despotism 
was, unfortunately, short-lived. In 1814 Ferdinand 
VII entered Madrid with army support, dissolved the 
Cortes and reigned with his clique of courtiers; mean- 
while, the South American colonies were rebelling 
and the revived Inquisition was persecuting the lib- 
cals. In 1820 Riego organized an expeditionary corps 
to sail for South America and declared his support of 
the Constitution of 1812. Intimidated, the king issued 
the famous manifesto declaring, “We will proceed 
with all honesty, I, as the first, along the Constitu- 
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tional way.” Thus began the three-year period of 
liberalism (1820 to 1823) during which freedom of the 
press was allowed, the Jesuits were suppressed, and the 
convents belonging to monastic orders were closed. 
However, alarmed by the turn of events, the kings of 
the Holv Alliance decided to intervene and sent the 
Duke of Anjou into Spain with a hundred thousand 
Sons of Saint Louis. 

Re-established as absolute monarch, Ferdinand VII 
opened the “ignominious decade” of repression which 
initiated those cycles of terror that have successively 
befallen the country and along with the harrying of 
intellectuals into exile constitute one of the most char- 
acteristic aspects of contemporary Spanish history. 
Riego, Lacy, Porlier, and E] Empecinado were “le- 
gally assassinated,” as Larra was to say, during Calo- 
marde’s administration, a regime defined by Larra as 

“the prototype of a system we could call political 
blockage because it tended to suffocate intelligence, 
science, the arts and everything that constitutes the 
hope of mankind. He closed the universities and, in 
exchange, opened a school for bullfighters: a bloody 
joke and an insolent political sarcasm which, by itself, 
characterizes the whole system.” 

When the revolution broke out in Paris in 1830 
Spanish liberals who had taken refuge in France after 
the events of 1814 and 1823 organized a desperate in- 
vasion similar in many aspects to that of the Repub- 
lican “maquis” 115 years later. After having supported 
the Spanish exiles materially and financially, the 
French Government abandoned them to their fate, as 
thev were to do again in 1945. “This page in Mr. 
Guizot’s life,” Larra wrote, “will be an eternal blot on 
the history of the country, which should have has- 
tened to expunge the error of 1823 and to proclaim its 
brotherhood with the Spanish liberals.’”” Meanwhile, - 
the birth of an heir to Ferdinand VII, the daughter of 
his third wife, Maria Cristina, divided the country into 
two factions: that of the moderates, the defenders of 
the future Isabella II’s rights, and that of the support- 
ers of the King’s brother, Don Carlos, who invoked 
the “Salic Law.” The court became a hotbed of con- 
spiracy and intrigue. When the King died in 1833, 
Maria Cristina governed as regent in the name of 
Isabella IT. 

Shortly thereafter the Civil War began, the first of 
those which were to bathe Spain in blood. The sup- 
porters of absolutism refused to recognize Isabella, 
and Don Carlos set himself at the head of the sedi- 
tious groups of Valencia, Navarra, Catalonia and the 
Basque country. It was about this time that Larra 
began writing for periodicals. Commenting on Plato’s 
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system of teaching his disciples to keep silent for five 
years before taking up the more profound discussions, 
he summed up the “ignominious decade” thus: “One 
can form an idea of how much can be kept silent for 
five years only if one remembers how much we have 
kept quiet, my readers and I, in ten years, or two com- 
plete Platonic courses. During the decade from 1823 
to 1833, of happy memory, the same thing has hap- 
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The four caricatures following, by an unknown Spanish art- 
ist, are of the leading figures of the “Generation of ’98.” 


pened in Spain as happened in Plato’s school: the 
Master alone spoke, and only to teach the others to 
keep silence. I can only hope that the Greek philoso- 
pher will forgive this comparison.” 

The Carlist revolt forced Maria Cristina to seek 
liberal support. Cea resigned as Prime Minister and 
with Martinez de la Rosa the men of the political 
scene of 1812 and of 1820 reappeared. Larra took an 
advanced stand in print: “Spain, despite its grandeur, 
its hereditary rights and its dignitaries is an eminently 
democratic country. Except for that (the principle of 
popular rule) only monopoly and violence would ex- 
ist.” The tepid enthusiasm of Martinez de la Rosa 
and of his successor, Toreno, profoundly saddened 
him. Don Carlos and his followers stirred up popular 
discontent in the north, provoking as in 1908, 1931 
and 1936, the burning of convents. The men of 1812 
proved to be incapable of resolving the problems of 
1835. Larra criticized them for lack of direction, for 
lack of faith in democracy and in progress and for not 
comprehending the new social doctrines. The violent 
anti-clerical outburst was, for him, a grave warning 
which those who controlled Spain’s destiny should 
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have heeded instead of resorting blindly to repressive 
measures: “Spain is about to take a step forward, with 
one foot in the past and another in the future. We are 
in a critical transitional moment, and the change 
might have been the more abrupt for its long delay 
and the popular desire for it. . . . If we must have 


assassination, as it seems we areeng thee I prefer those 


by the people.” The government of Toreno fell, as 
had that of Martinez de la Rosa, and under Prime 
Minister Mendizabel the revolution seemed for a mo. 
ment about to triumph. Mendizabel actually conf. 
cated the property of the clergy, but the profits from 
its sale, instead of benefiting the country, went into 
the pockets of a small group of speculators. The Don 
Carlos faction grew stronger and the government kept 
in effect Mendizabel de la Rosa’s anachronistic stat- 
ute. Martinez was forced to resign and Isturiz te. 
placed him. Confusion mounted daily. The Regent 
called for elections and Larra, entering his first politi- 
cal battle, was elected representative of Avila. At 
about the same time, however, a group of Army men 
from the ranks mutinied at Granja and imposed the 
Constitution of 1812 on Maria Cristina. Calatrave te. 
placed Isturiz, and Larra, embittered by his frustrated 
political venture, sought refuge again in journalism, 
His articles of that period, easily his best, reveal his 
anguish and disillusionment. His melancholy, one of 
“those melancholies that only Spanish liberals in sim- 
ilar circumstances can understand,” as he himself de. 
scribed it, deepened a few months later because of a 
disappointed love affair. On the 13th of February, 
1837, while the Gomez and Cabrera factions were 
gaining ground in and around Castile, Larra commit 
ted suicide. 

This brief historical summary shows clearly that 
Figaro was above all a man of his time, concerned with 
his country’s problems and his compatriots’ fate. This 
involvement immediately sets him apart from those 
“timeless” writers concerned with “eternal” man, man 
detached from time and from the society in which 
he lives. 

In Spanish as well as other literatures, such a con- 
cept of man has as counterpart, writers profoundly 
involved with their time, who, from Saint Teresa to 
Calderon, from San Juan de la Cruz to Unamuno, 
have given us many works in which their spirituality 
reaches perfect verbal expression. Subjective problems 
have blinded these authors to the world around them. 
For Unamuno, as an example, the inevitable reality of 
human existence is solitude. When the coordinates of 
here and now, past and future are removed, man is 
a being eternally condemned to anguish. Thus the 
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characters of his novels exist independently of the 
society in which they live. Timeless essences, they 
serve as a pretext for their author to present his tor- 
mented concept of the world which constitutes the 
real universe. 

One of our young essayists recently wrote a pene- 
trating analysis of Don Miguel's reaction to the un- 
educated Castilian: the misery of others aroused in 
him only a mystical emotion which led him to regard 
the bareness of the countryside as an emanation of his 
personal religiosity. Francesco Fernandez Santos con- 
cluded that Unamuno’s outlook is that of an ego- 
centric man lacking social solidarity. 

Larra’s point of view—which is also that of Laza- 
illo and Quevedo, of Moratin and Cervantes—kept 
man concrete, in historical perspective and organically 
and indissolubly tied to the social background in 
which he develops. A Spaniard of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Larra always addresses himself to his compatriots. 
He is dissatisfied with Spain and he describes it harshly 
in order to reform it: “We don’t like this literature 
which is reduced to nothing but finesse in the choice 
of words and in the sound of rhymes, and we are tired 
of occasional verse which depends wholly on expres- 
sion and not at all on content. Give us instead a litera- 
ture springing from experience and history . . . which 
teaches truth to those who would know it and which 
shows man not how he should be but how he is, so 
that he may know himself.” For, as he wrote at an- 
other time, “one of the most important ways of start- 
ing moral man on the road to perfection is to teach 
him to see himself exactly as he is.” Larra suffered 
from the same sense of anguish and solitude which is 
the essence of Unamuno’s work, but he never yielded 
to it with pleasure. He fought against it, and he suc- 
cumbed after an exhausting struggle which proved too 
much for his strength. Larra’s desperation is not the 
fruit of man’s essential solitude, as is Don Miguel’s; 
it is the result of a set of social and historical factors 
which, at a given moment, grew so overwhelmingly 
complex that Larra saw no solution other than death. 

A writer of here and now, and, as such, determined 
to make his voice heard among his compatriots, Larra 
took up the problem of the writer’s public in terms 
which we would now call Sartrean: “Who is the pub- 
lic, and where does one meet it?” His conclusion an- 
ticipates Sartre’s of a century later: “There is no single, 
immutable, impartial public, as they would have us 
believe. Each social class has a public of its own.” 
Ina brilliant analysis of Spanish literature, Larra indi- 
cates the place the writer occupies, examines his social 
responsibility and lays the foundation of a morality 
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which realism later developed. His criticism of the 
mystics and theologians of the Siglo de Oro is signifi- 
cant: “These cosmopolite writers, these universal phi- 
losophers wrote for ‘humanity’ and not for a specific 
class.”” As opposed to them, Larra’s sympathy lies with 
those writers who are concerned “not with previously 
discussed generalities, but with man caught up in and 
forced to deal with the specific and ever changing soci- 
ety in which he lives.” 

Thus historically defined, the writer is a product of 
his society, of his time. Since Larra’s contemporaries 
looked elsewhere for the inspiration they did not find 
in their own country, seeking to transplant the prob- 
lems of French or English society to Spanish soil, 
Larra reacted violently. Criticism of more advanced 
societies, Larra maintained, not only made no sense in 
Spain, but was extremely deleterious and tantamount 
to “showing a man a corpse to give him the will to 
live,” encouraging him to abandon the trip before 
going halfway and breeding despair. Each society is in 
a different stage of development and what is valid for 
one can be quite irrelevant for the others. 

As a Spanish writer addressing a Spanish public, 
Larra found many obstacles in his path. The first and 
most important of these was the existence of that in- 
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stitution so firmly rooted in our soil—censorship. Lar- 
ra’s patriotism led him to write many bitter truths 
which could hardly have met with enthusiastic ap- 
proval in the censor’s office. In periods of oppression 
when he cannot write everything he thinks, the writ- 
er’s moral duty has always been to refuse to write 
what he does not think. Larra dealt harshly with those 
who betrayed their mission by placing their pens in 
the service of their oppressors: “Why write what 
neither writer nor reader believes?” he asks. Once the 
writer accepts the responsibility of enlightening his 
fellow citizens “he should persevere, giving the cen- 
sors three new articles for each article suppressed. 

He must question, protest . . . and, if necessary, be 
persecuted, jailed or hanged.” “Someday,” he wrote, 
“when we can publish all of the suppressed articles, 


we will cover our oppressors with shame and teach 


them the real value of the miserable pennies they earn 
betraying the honor and good of the country.” 

Even with a rapid glance at his writings one lights 
upon many expressions like: “for reasons which it is 
not within our competence to examine,” “by the na- 
ture of the things which surround us,” or “conse- 
quently let us pass over this point, one of the many 
which are not presently opportune for us.” These 
phrases have become classics. But Larra went much 
further. A lucid examination of Spain’s political situa- 
tion led him to outline a series of facts which essayists 
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of the stature of Brecht were to discover later: “All of 
the repression mustered by the most despotic goverm- 
ment cannot counter the force of public opinion; the 
spirit of everv age makes itself felt and respected even 
by its enemies.” Thus Larra did not confine himself to 
braving censorship, but used his experience of it—as 
did Brecht—to provide a theoretical formulation to 
guide his colleagues in ways to mock it: “Thanks to 
tvranny and to the writer’s difficulty in expressing 
himself openly whole genres of literature now have an 
importance which they could hardly have otherwise 
acquired . . . the struggle which dev elops between the 
repressing power and those repressed offers the latter 
infinite possibilities of finding loopholes in the law, 
or ingeniously evading it.” 

Larra’s works seem to be illustrations of Brecht’s 
famous essay, “Five Difficulties in Writing the Truth,” 
Forced to play with the censor, Figaro uses irony su- 
perbly and shows a profound knowledge of Shake. 
speare’s finesse as when Antony before Caesar’s body 
continuously affirms Brutus’ good character, yet actu- 
ally describes his crime and presents a much mote pro- 
vocative picture. ‘Thus Larra writes: “There is no 
political police in the United States and England, but 
the confusion of ideas prevailing in those two coun- 
tries is well-known: anyone can hold whatever opinion 
he chooses. Besides, ill-comprehended freedom has its 
limitations and as we read the record of successive 
revolutions, we must learn something from them and 
not try to follow countries which are too free. We 
might reach the same level of prosperity as those two 
nations. Riches spoil a man and prosperity makes him 
even more proud than the proverb savs. . . .”” With the 
some irony, he criticizes “those men who are argumen- 
tative by nature and thrive on opposition. No goverm- 
ment pleases them, not even the government we have 
today. ‘hese men cannot adapt themselves to the 
times; for them a good government servant is a con- 
tradiction in terms... . ‘These men do not want wars 
to last, would like to put an end to factional quarrels 
and even want freedom of the press.” His defense of 
the political police and his praise of submission are 
not very convincing. As Brecht would say, Figaro con- 
demns freedom and the spirit of criticism, but he 
condemns them badly. 

Larra’s irony, sometimes good humored and some- 
times bitter, is always extraordinarily personal. His 
essavs on manners, full of poisoned barbs aimed at the 
“old Castilians’” super-patriotism or at the arrogance 
of the quarrelsome Carlist faction, are among the 
most important works in our literature. His wry env 
mcration of the journalist’s virtues is well known (“like 
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the thorn and bramble he must prick the ailing trav- 
clers’ feet and let the wheels of the powerful run him 
down. He must adopt the color that the sun’s rays 
give him, and like a sunflower, must turn toward the 
warmest star’’), as is his answer to those who claimed 
that freedom did not exist in Spain: “Provided I don’t 
write about the authorities, religion, politics, morality, 
civil servants, corporations, comedians or anything 
that belongs to someone, I can print anything freely.” 

A considerable portion of Larra’s production during 
his brief life was of a debunking nature, but unfortu- 
nately it found no successors of stature. Larra was the 
first to restore dignity to man as well as to deeds and 
words (his admirable essay, Por Ahora, should be con- 
sulted in this regard). At a time when there was an 
almost unbridgeable gulf between the enlightened 
minority and the masses, Larra made an effort to pro- 
mote a national culture that was authentically popu- 
lar. In an epoch of imported literature, he turned to a 
probing examination of tradition, seeing in it the 
means of survival. “We seek only to broaden young 
Spain’s horizons,” he wrote; “we only hope that she 
may win a distinctly national place of her own in 
European literature.” 

A writer of here and now, Larra was not the scepti- 
cal, cynical author that his enemies would have had us 
believe. On the contrary, his very faith in man made 
him consider that the political battlefield was the very 
place for exercizing moral principle. Larra never pro- 
fessed the fatalistic and apocalyptic theory dissemi- 
nated later by Spengler’s disciples despite his having 
predicted, in a penetrating historical insight, that 
“Europe as a representative and defender of this an- 
cient civilization is destined to perish with it and to 
yield, in the not too distant future, to a new world.” 
“Societies do not disappear forever as do individuals,” 
he had written, “rather, they die to be reborn or, more 
accurately, they only appear to die. They are con- 
stantly moving towards one end—the perfectability of 
mankind—and, though they move slowly, progress can 
be observed. Their apparent deaths are only crises, 
momentary upsets. In short, they are the efforts of the 
chrysalis to break its cocoon . . . culture can only be 
hypocrisy for those who don’t share our view of man- 
kind’s absolute progress, who see our society as no 
more perfect than those of preceding centuries. . . .” 
His faith is indisputably evident throughout his works, 
and it crystallizes into a set of rigorous formulas which 
merit a more detailed analysis than is possible in this 
essay. ‘I’o summarize, Larra held literature to be both 
useful and progressive. He believed that—and it is a 
credo that certain philosophers were to make their 
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own—“‘literature is the expression of a people’s prog- 
ress.” 

Larra believed that societies can be transformed 
and in studying Spanish life, he concluded that it 
would be necessary to start anew from a tabula rasa. 

“Nothing of our own remains,” he wrote, “except 
the dust of our ancestors which we treat indifferently; 
a second Rome with its memories of past grandeur in 
present emptiness. Here we are, surrounded by signs 
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of ancient splendor in glorious ruins if it can be said 
that ruins honor a people.” 

Larra touched on a problem that a foreign friend 
returning from a trip to Spain mentioned to me some 
time ago. This problem, which a new Spain will some 
day have to resolve, still exists, namely: is it possible 
to transform a society without at the same time chang- 
ing those “virtues” characteristic of its people? My 
friend feared for the popular “soul.” To judge from 
what she said, the people of her country had lost 
theirs, and she found it a great consolation to be able 
to travel in Spain. If memory serves, I think I an- 
swered her that we Spaniards pay dearly for this con- 
solation. Like the Greeks, I must have added, we run 
the risk of growing accustomed to our present low 
estate and, confronted with the praises of those who 
are fatuously enthusiastic about it, we must resist the 
temptation to parade it as anything more than it actu- 
ally is. Since we are poor we must accept being ugly 
as well. If the beauty of the bullfight presupposes a 
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regime of wealthy landowners responsible for the pov- 
erty of the Andalusian workers, if the bright sun justi- 
fies our laziness and impells us to cross our arms, Ict 
sun and bull disappear quickly. We Spaniards must 
learn to do without them. Let other guardians of na- 
tional monuments and tourist guides enjoy the privi- 
leges of living off their ruins. Our concern is to work 
for tomorrow. 

But the Larra who wrote, “We hope that we will 
soon be able to lay the foundation for a new literature, 
the expression of the new society which we are build- 
ing” should not make us forget the author of Dia de 
Difuntos de 1836 or of Horas de Invierno. ‘The one 
cannot be understood without the other. A knowledge 
of the social conditions of the time explain I‘igaro’s 
ideology and, particularly, the reasons for his pessi- 
mism. 

We who are voung are in the best position to under- 
stand the reality Larra knew. Historically, there have 
been few societies so deeply and so consistently intol- 
crant of intellectuals as ours. Occasionally through the 
centuries, depending on the political fluctuations, we 
have seen intellectuals condemned to silence or to 
emigration, deprived of fatherland or of freedom and 
almost always of the chance of exercizing their profes- 
sions with dignity. ‘Lhe present gulf betw cen what is 
alive and w hat j is artificial, between the spirit and the 
facade, between the actual and the official, is so dizzv- 
ing that in the streets on any Sunday morning or at 
the Plaza de Toros in the evening, the intellectual 
might well doubt his senses. What is reality? What 
does he see? What are they saying to him? What does 
he imagine as he writes? Spain appears to him in the 
silence of the somnambulistic multitude which at the 
sight of blood will frown and shout as in an hallucina- 
tion, a drunken vision, a prolonged bad dream, an 
unending nightmare. One needs nerves of steel, a 
strong heart and indestructible faith not to yield to 
the monstrous temptation. The problem facing the 
Spanish intellectual with Larra’s social sensibility is 
purely and simply not to go mad. A study of the lives 
of some of our famous men should be made in this 
light. Many of their apparently inexplicable acts will 
seem quite logical if they are regarded as defensive 
reactions or submission to insanity. 

The brutal contrast between the Spain Larra 
dreamed of and the caricature he actually saw must 
have provoked an imbalance. Naturally inclined to 
pessimism, Figaro slipped slowly into desperation. 
The country would not listen to him. His was useless 
preaching in the desert: “lo write as we in Madrid 
write is to take notes, to write a book of memoirs, to 
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set down a sad and hopeless monologue for oneself 
alone. ‘lo write in Madrid is to weep, to search for a 
voice without finding it, as in an oppressive and vio- 
lent nightmare. One cannot even write for one’s own 
kind. Who are one’s own kind? Who listens here? 
the academies, the literary groups, the gossipy cliques 
of the Puerta del Sol. They are the café tables, the 
expeditionary corps, Gomez's gang; thev are those 
who exploit and those who are exploited.” But time 
does not pass for Spain, and, as Antonio Machado 
wrote in a letter to Unamuno in 1929, “people seem 
satisfied just to have been born. Nobody thinks about 
tomorrow.” Larra fought the anguish which assailed 
him, and the rage he suffered was the price of the 
moving pages of his walk around Madrid, recorded in 
the Dia de Difuntos de 1836: “Where is the ceme- 
tery? Outside or inside .. . ? ‘The cemetery is inside 
Madrid, and Madrid is the cemetery. But it is a vast 
cemetery, where every house is a family tomb, every 
road is the sepulchre of an event, every heart is a 
cinerary urn of a hope or a desire. . . . Fools, I said to 
the passersby, you are making a trip to visit the dead! 
But don’t you have mirrors? Has Gomez even put an 
end to Madrid’s market place? 

“Look at vourselves, fools, and you will see vour 
cpitaphs on vour foreheads!” Larra crics out, but even 
he is a corpse. “I wanted to burst out of the horrible 
cemetery. I wanted to take refuge in my own heart... 
another cemeterv! My heart is nothing more than an- 
other tomb. What does it say? Let us read . . . ‘Here 
lies hope.’ Silence, silence!” ‘hree months after writ- 
ing these lines Larra committed suicide. 

One hundred twenty-three years have passed since 
then, and Larra’s words still echo in our ears, r¢- 
awakening dedication and, paradoxically, pointing a 
way to the future and to hope. Someone has said that 
we cal] Utopia what we simply don’t want to obtain 
badly enough. Let us want it then, so that what now 
scems impossible will one day be possible. We must 
work for it now, while it is still Utopian. We must 
follow Larra in wanting a better Spain and if, as he 
once wrote, “it is our destiny to fall gloriously m 
battle, let us accept the consequences and fall bravely 


in carrying out the high mission to which we were 
called.” 


— 
An excursion to Mallorca 
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A SHORT STORY 


“AARE YOU BRANDS!" 


Tomas Dguiza 


Translated from CUADERNOS HISPANOAMERICANOS (Madrid) 


March 1961 


Though his writing ranges from journalism to an official guide to the Prado 
Museum, 29-year-old Madrid born Tomds Oguiza is primarily a playwright and 
a short story writer. A collection of his stories appeared under the ti- 

tle Cuentos Errantes in Madrid in 1958. One of his plays, La Pequena Col- 
mena del Virrey, was chosen by the committee for the Valle Inclaén Prize 


(for theater). 


The following allegory is an example of the writing permitted 
Spanish intellectuals today, as Bloch-Michel points out in this issue. 
Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos is an intellectual bi-monthly which does 
not publish prose, poetry and criticism from Spain alone but from the whole 


of the Spanish-speaking world. 


BRANDS had explained the facts to the representa- 
tive of the government correctly and with absolute 
precision. The facts formed a little list in Brands’ 
memory. This time he allowed himself no irony nor 
did he include any of his own opinions; he adhered 
strictly to the facts. What had happened was simple, 
easy to understand and just as easy to judge, provided 
confusing references were avoided. 

“Don’t get up.” 

Brands rose because the representative of the gov- 
ernment had risen. Brands had thought of rising long 
before. But what if the representative of the govern- 
ment had remained seated? Brands would have sat 
down again as quickly as possible. “Brands, sit down 
and wait,” he could have been told. And Brands 
would have had to sit down and excuse himself for his 
nervousness. A bad impression. Everything could be 
lost. 

The representative of the government amused him- 
self by picking his nose. From time to time he glanced 
at the dossier, calmly leaning over the desk, his plump, 
almost feminine, indeed almost marriageabie hand 
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gripping a corner. The desk had elaborate corners 
carved in antique patterns with busts of warriors in 
medallions, acanthus and oak leaves and scattered 
rosebuds and tulips. Brands studied these things to 
pass the time. The representative of the government 
breathed noisily; his round belly rose and fell rhyth- 
mically. Finally, he placed his right hand on the right 
corner, exactly opposite his left hand, and opened his 
mouth. Soon he let out a sound which would nor 
mally have meant “yes,” using only his larynx and 
barely moving his tongue. Brands could not swear 
that the representative of the government had said 
“ves”; he had merely had such an impression; he felt 
good at the thought that he had heard; there was 
agreement on “something” at any rate. ‘The represent 
ative of the government continued to look through 
the dossier. 

“Sit down, Brands. I’ve got a call to make from the 
other office.” 

‘The representative of the government left the room 





with a preoccupied air. ‘The representative of the gov- | 
ernment was obese, especially obese; he wore new | 











shoes, sturdy ones with double soles. He smelled of 
menstruation, of oligarchy and of dried beef. The rep- 
resentative of the government was bald from his fore- 
head and had hair only at the back of his head. The 
representative of the government gave Brands a tight- 
lipped smile. 

“T’ll be back shortly, Brands.” 

The representative of the government did not know 
Brands at all. Nevertheless, he called him Brands. 
Brands was a thin, serious man. He seemed neither 
very important nor completely unimportant; a nor- 
mal, respectable citizen. Brands sat down at the win- 
dow. The window opened on an inside court. The 
windows of the offices that Brands could see across 
the court were all made of pebbled glass; he could see 
the shadows of some civil servants in offices on the 
other side. Of course the window of the representa- 
tive of the government was made of transparent glass. 
Brands leaned forward to see the top floor. But the 
windows continued up further than he could see, up 
to the sky, it seemed. Brands bent further forward, 
leaning on the representative of the government’s 
desk, but again he could discern nothing but rows of 
windows of translucent glass continuing past his line 
of vision. Brands coughed in order to feel his own 
presence. The silence and the greyish light from the 
court depressed him. The representative of the gov- 
ernment should be returning soon. 

Brands remembered the solemnity of the tall build- 
ings as he had approached the white facade with its 
pretentious columns. An attendant at the entrance 
had escorted him for a long time through many corrti- 
dors, inclines and passageways that reeked of mold. 

On one occasion they had passed a window facing 
a square and Brands had seen some people walking 
about with their hands in their pockets. The buttons 
on the attendant’s coattails shone brightly. Brands 
kept them in sight. The attendant walked ahead of 
him into the darkness. An elevator that moved hori- 
zontally brought him to another door. Another ele- 
vator took him up to the twenty-seventh floor. The 
elevator operator was a homosexual and tried to make 
overtures to Brands. He reminded Brands of a dying 
snake, a toothless whore, and Matilde’s empty bed. 
When the doors of the mechanism opened, they en- 
tered another that went down at great speed. Brands 
felt the pressure of the rapid change of altitude in his 
cars. A narrow passage with high windows on the left 
had brought him to the door of-an office where the 
representative of the government stood waiting for 
him with his hands behind his back. 

Brands rose and took several steps. 


“Are You Brands?” 





“What's wrong?” 

Brands turned around; to the left of the door was a 
horizontal window framed in dark wood. 

“Sit down and relax. I am Luke.” 

“Miss Luke .. . ?” 

“No, just Luke. Those are the orders. The other 
would be too long.” 

“Why don’t you come on through?” 

“Not now. Wait until the interrogation starts. You 
know you'll be questioned, don’t you?” 

“Of course. I hope the matter will be cleared up 
soon.” 

“Don’t be common.” 

“What?” 

“Don’t be common. Everyone says the same thing.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“You people only think of yourselves. I spend hours 
working here, doing my job with the greatest preci- 
sion, and all I hear is, ‘I hope that this matter will be 
cleared up soon.’ ” 

“Tm sorry.” 

“Don’t be common. Everybody says ‘I’m sorry.’ ” 

“T’m sorry.” 

“All right, that’s enough. There will be time to talk 
when the defense attorneys arrive.” 

“What defense attorneys? They have only sum- 
moned me for...” 

“All right, all right! I mean . . . please, keep quiet. 
... You wouldn’t understand. My job is to get you 
used to things.” 

Luke stared at Brands without blinking for a few 
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moments; Luke had blue eyes and a bitter mouth. 
Luke was contemplating Brands as he moved away. 
Brands paced up and down the room. He felt touched 
by Luke’s last statement. Luke had straight platinum 
blond hair that kept falling in her face only to be 
tossed back with a quick gesture. Luke’s mane was in 
constant motion. Brands admired Luke’s hair. 

“You obey orders well. You deserve to be spoken 
to frankly.” 

“Thank you very much.” 

“Here, sign here. . . . Very good. My work is 
finished.” 

“Are you going now?” 

“1.” 

“May I accompany you?” 

“Ha, ha! Aren’t you frightened? You are very force- 
ful. Who would have thought it!” 

Luke jumped lightly through the little window as 
she must have done on countless other occasions. 
Brands admired Luke. Luke was inside the representa- 
tive of the government’s office. Luke had a young 
body. Luke was quicker than Brands’ desires and took 
him in her arms. 

“So few remain!” 

“What did you say, my dear?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What are you crying about?” 

“Whom am I crying about?” Luke was tossing 
things into her handbag. “Whom will I cry about! 
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Brands, I must go. My job is almost finished. Show 
the proper regard for the representative of the gover. 
ment. Don’t ask questions. Answer the defense attor. 
neys to the best of your ability. Everything depends on 
your answers. Be concise and do not repeat yourself; 
do not lose your temper.” 

“T shall do as you say. But what about you?” 

“I don’t matter.” 

Brands embraced Luke. 

“My dear, doesn’t today seem unusual to you? 
Don’t you feel it?” 

“Tt isn’t daytime; it’s night. The light is artificial 
and will never dim.” 

“Luke, I don’t understand! Why don’t you want 
me to think about you? Some day .. .” 

“Please don’t be common again. Never say, ‘I don’t 
understand.’ What is there to understand?” 

“Nothing, really. Nothing.” 

“There is nothing, absolutely nothing, to under- 
stand. Everything passes by, and it’s just too bad for 
those who get caught in it.” 

“We can blame previous generations. ‘That may be 
our only consolation.” 

“But now do you understand?” 

“Yes, now I understand. Your embrace was a fare- 
well. To whom do you say farewell with an embrace 
like that?” 

“Don’t say that, I beg you! You are much more in- 
telligent than the rest. You will suffer more. ... 
Brands, why are you more intelligent? You will regret 
being so intelligent. Do not show it. Say something 
incoherent, something ridiculous. Make them think 
you are docile and submissive. . . .” 

“T couldn't.” 

“Try. I shouldn’t have left my office. I always know 
what to do but this time I have no idea.” 

“Nor do I.” 

“Remember what I told you. Remember me. Now 
you know how nice I am. Get ready for the defense 
attorneys. ‘hey are coming now. All right, goodbye.” 

“Goodbye.” 

gy 

“rear” 

“You are good.” 

“No, no. You are wrong.” 

“Don’t smile at me the way you smile at all the 
others.” 

“No, no...” 

The representative of the government entered 
without knocking. 


“You have conducted yourself very well, Luke. We | 


are proud of you. Now go. ‘Till tomorrow, Luke.” 
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“Goodbye.” 

Luke left. ‘The representative of the government 
pushed a button. The defense lawyers came in. The 
representative of the government left. His all-powerful 
footsteps faded away. One—two, one—two, one—two 

. Silence. Brands sat down once more. 

“We want to help you. The representative of the 
government has informed us of your case. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no question of error. Keep in mind 
that the only answers that can help you are those 
which correspond with the truth. We know the facts 
and are giving you an opportunity to corroborate 
them. So bear that in mind. You may begin, Heiss.” 

The two men were very correct and both smiled 
simultaneously at Brands. Brands was silent again. 
The two men kept their hats on—a nondescript black 
like their suits. 

Heiss opened his brief case, sniffed noisily through 
his pointed nose several times and prepared to con- 
front Brands. Brands waited patiently while Heiss’ 
eves, pale and inscrutable, fixed upon him. Heiss’ nos- 
trils were immaculate and well-shaped, set at a sharp 
downward angle. Heiss was extremely neat, correct 
and repulsive. 

Heiss: “I rather like you, Brands. ‘Therefore you 
may confide in me. Move up closer to me. (Brands 
moved a little closer and crossed his arms.) The man 
who took over the alkaloids company and whom you 
saw about a job had property on the right bank of the 
Yenisei River. (The other man went out, opening and 
closing the door very carefully.) Presumably you have 
never been there. No matter. At present the estate is 
bankrupt and the property abandoned. According to 
our information department this property has been 
passing from one heir to another for several centuries. 
The natives remember the names of the successive 
owners. Well then, your name is among them. You 
are therefore a co-owner and co-heir of the above- 
mentioned property. Don’t interrupt! We don’t need 
your opinion, Only your attention. ‘The last time the 
investigator came here, he described an odd and sus- 
picious vagrant who hung around the south side of 
the territory. We say territory because the property is 
apparently quite large. Mmm. I’m not going to say 
that this person was you. We have a complete report 
on your activities and they are conspicuously limited 
and regular. No excesses, no long trips, no political 
involvements, etc. Your record is clear . . . up to now. 
But permit me to ask you formally what it was that 
prompted you to help the slave who raped the eldest 
gitl of the house? Answer!” 

(Silence) 


“Are You Brands?” 


Heiss: (busying himself at the representative of the 
government’s desk) “Don’t you admit the facts? Do 
you think we have made a mistake in summoning you 
here? Will you dare suggest that you have nothing to 
do with the case? Do you take us for imbeciles? 
(changing his tone) Come, come, now. I have already 
told you that I rather like you. Move closer... Iam 
going to bring you a glass of milk and some crackers. 
Excuse me for a few moments.” 





The floorboards in the office of the representative 
of the government were badly joined in several places. 
Nevertheless, everything else—the furniture, the win- 
dow through which Luke had appeared and the spit- 
toon—was very modern and seemed clean. ‘The floor 
was not varnished, only swept and scrubbed. Brands 
noticed that one board was completely separated from 
the others and he lifted it with the tip of his shoe. In 
the hollow underneath there was a bottle, and in the 
bottle there was a chibcha +d, a genuine human 
one, dried and probably stinking. The features were 
contracted but could not be mistaken for those of a 
monkey. Brands brushed the bottle with his sleeve 
and set it down on the desk. 

The window communicating with Luke’s office 
opened; there stood the representative of the govern- 
ment. 

“It’s Parodi. Did you know him? No? Ha, ha. Well, 
today is Wednesday. You have been here quite some 
time. I have asked them to bring you something to 
eat. Good luck, Brands.” 

The window closed again. Brands felt sick to his 
stomach. Heiss came in with a tray. 

“Here you are. Don’t think about disagreeable 
things while you are eating. Eat. Oh, you have already 
discovered Parodi? Others take much longer and they 
don’t take him out of his grave. You're an odd one. 
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Leonard, Leonard! Parodi has been discovered.” 

Leonard’s voice answered from the other side of the 
wall: “We know.” 

Heiss came back and sat down facing Brands. 
Brands finished what they had brought him and asked 
for another cup of hot broth. Heiss stared at him and 
left to comply with the request. Whispers could be 
heard in Luke’s office. Silence, then the scraping of 





chairs; a door slammed. The voice of the representa- 
tive of the government reached Brands: 

“Don’t be rebellious, Leonard. None of those an- 
tics! Go back and close the door properly.” 

Heiss returned with the broth and some cigarettes. 

“Luke sent you these.” 

Heiss: “Now. We don’t have much time. Let us 
begin. I rather like you; therefore, you may confide 
in me. Move closer. So you’ve met Parodi! Don’t 
answer. I’m not asking you. All I am doing is stating 
a fact. Parodi was executed and died without pain. It 
would hardly help you to have known him. (Brands 
lit a cigarette. The smoke coming from the cigarette 
was particularly thick. Little by little, a cloud formed 
around Brands.) Here you have him—smiling. All of 
his appeals were denied. Now you know the represent- 
ative of the government. Good. Let us continue. 

“The man who took over the alkaloids company 
and whom you saw about a job had property on the 
right bank of the Yenisei River. Presumably you have 
never been there . . . etc. Answer! What prompted 
you to help the slave who raped the eldest girl of the 
house? You do not wish to answer? Very well. Allow 
me to make note of your silence. In case you do not 
know, I will tell you that the slave was white so his 
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crime is despicable—from every point of view. Is that 
clear? Well, we come to the second point. (Heiss 
consulted some papers. He selected one and very care. 
fully returned the others to the brief case.) Far from 
fleeing, the slave went about the city telling everyone 
that you had cured him. That is quite certain. It was 
subsequently ascertained that the hemorrhage had in- 
deed disappeared and that the patient felt well. Never. 
theless, permit me to point out that this vicious man’s 
behavior is completely abnormal. Do you realize that? 
A conscienceless wretch rapes the daughter, suffers a 
hemorrhage, is cured by you—or by a man like you— 
and instead of escaping or hiding he goes around the 
city telling people that you have cured him. Don’t 
try to pretend you know nothing about it. We are 
familiar with this method and, believe me, we find it 
revolting. But all of this is less important than the 
following: You, or a man like you, were seen having 
what appeared to be a friendly dinner with this slave 
in a restaurant in the Negro section. Did you know 
that the slave was a nite man? The patient always 
confides in his doctor, so you cannot deny it, especially 
since it was a matter of a hemorrhage. Don’t answer. 
I am not asking vou; I am asking myself and I am 
answering myself. The defense is always well organ- 
ized. (Heiss consulted the papers again, made a nota- 
tion and concentrating and pointing his pen at 
Brands) I urge you to explain your presence in the 
restaurant. I urge you to prove that it was an acci- 
dental meeting and not an appointment that vou had 
with the slave. I urge you to do your best to eschew 
any fraternal feelings you may have for the white 
slave and to sy mpathize instead with the victim. I 
warn you that the victim belongs to one of the prov- 
ince’s best families. It will be to your advantage to 
appear amenable. That is all I have to say. Only in 
that way do we have a chance of coming out ahead. 
Leonard, you may come in now. I have finished. . 
Oh, a last detail, how old are you?” 

(Silence) 

Heiss: “No answer.” (Heiss leaves the office writing 
“does-not-answer” on the paper.) 

Brands finished his third cigarette. The office was 
filled with smoke. Smoke rose to the ceiling in layers. 
Brands went to the window to try again to see the top 
floor of the building; he had to lean halfway out to be 
able to distinguish a small blue rectangle and one 
white cloud. For a moment a bird was outlined 
against the cloud. It disappeared. Brands smiled wan- 
ly. 

Leonard had entered without making a sound. 
Brands wondered if Leonard had noticed him smiling. 
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Leonard seemed less formal than Heiss. Brands sud- 
denly felt a particular disgust for alcoholics. As a non- 
drinker, Brands, therefore, was especially repelled by 
alcoholics. Leonard was watching him. He was so 
close that Brands could feel his breath on his left 
cheek. Brands felt like a microbe under magnification. 

Leonard indicated a seat for Brands. ‘There was not 
the slightest difference in physical make up or in dress 
between Heiss and Leonard. Leonard could have been 
Heiss and Heiss, Leonard. In their lighter moments 
they probably acted each other’s parts. 

Leonard: (sharply) “You aren’t impressed? Actual- 
ly, our organization is at work and nothing disturbs 
its normal functioning. It is very satisfying to us and 
we are sorry that you cannot participate in our joy. 
(Leonard picked up the bottle containing Parodi’s 
head.) Seems to be keeping very well .. . All right. lam 
not going to trouble you with complicated exhibits. 
You know what the orders are. I have always been op- 
posed to this absurd waste of energy, but so far in 
vain. I have a number of theories. One, for example, 
is that there is no need to corroborate evidence. Evi- 
dence originates in the person affected—you—and can 
be perceived by anyone endowed with adequate pow- 
ers of perception, in this case— me.” (Leonard put the 
bottle in the hollow under the floor and replaced the 
board. Then he wiped his hands on a handkerchief 
and turned towards the door communicating with 
Luke’s office. At that moment a bell rang. Leonard 
opened the door.) 

“Tf it is Luke, tell her to wait. We shall be finished 
shortly.” (Brands heard Heiss’ voice as he hung up the 
telephone.) 

Leonard’s voice coming from the half-opened door 


“Are You Brands?” 


to Luke’s office: “As far as I am concerned there is no 
need to continue. You may telephone the secretary 
telling him everything has been clarified and that we 
are sending him the merchandise.” 

The representative of the government’s voice: “Al- 
ways so sharp. What surprises me is that you did not 
come in saying that ‘one look is enough.’ ” 

Leonard's voice: “One look is enough.” 

The representative of the government’s voice: “Of 
course. Don’t be offended. We know you, Leonard, 
and appreciate you. You know that.” 

Heiss’ voice: “I was just as sure.” 

Leonard’s voice: “You can call the attendant now.” 

The haze of smoke in the representative of the 
government’s office opened to let Leonard pass. It 
opened to let Heiss pass. It opened to let the repre- 
sentative of the government pass. The representative 
of the government sat down in his rocking chair and 
crossed his arms, looking at Brands with raised eye- 
brows. 

“Leonard, do you have any more questions before 
we close the case?” 

An attendant came in. The representative of the 
government nodded towards Brands. ‘The attendant 
tied Brands with a rope and made him stand up. 
Then he pushed the chair to the wall. Then he left. 

“Yes ... one question.” 

“Very well. Go ahead.” 

“Do you think he will answer?” said Heiss. 

Brands began to worry. The silence that preceded 
Leonard’s question dragged on. Leonard took a deep 
breath and fired the question. 

“Answer: are you Brands?” 

Brands: “I am.” 
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PUNTOS CUBANOS 


From REVISTA DEL INSTITUTO DE CULTURA PUERTORRIQUENA, San Juan 
Apri.—June 1960 


Luis Lloréns Torres, one of the most criollo of Puerto Rican poets, was born 
in 1876. He was also well-known as a lawyer and a leader of the Liberal Party, 
which favored Puerto Rican independence. Taken ill in New York, he was 
flown to Puerto Rico, where he died in 1944. 

The two poems here set to music, “Mi Rancho” and “Madrugada,” are 
“decimas” —stanzas composed of ten lines with a special rhyme scheme. 

Hector Campos Porsi, a young Puerto Rican composer who teaches at the 
Conservatory of Music on Hato Rey, followed the style of the “puntos cubanos” 
which is by custom the music improvised to the “decima” by rural poets and 
musicians. 


Al Lic, Ernesto Ramos Antonint 


Mi rancho 


L. LLORENS TORRES H. CAMPOS PARSI 
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a Marta Teresa Cortés 


Madrugada | 
L. LLORENS TORRES H. CAMPOS PaRg| | 
Andante contemplativo poco mf 
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A German Summing Up 
Robert Pendorf 


Translated from Die Zeit (Hamburg) 





Ut 


23 June 1961 


| As special correspondent for Die Zeit Robert Pen- 

| dorf spent ten weeks in Jerusalem covering the 

| Eichmann trial. The translator of this article sat 

| beside him in the press room during the first three 

weeks of that trial and twice interviewed him in 

English, which he understands perfectly and 

speaks readily, for the American Broadcasting 

Company’s television network. Robert Pendorf was 

| born just over thirty years ago in Berlin but moved 

toHamburg after the war. Too young to serve with 

_the German armed forces, as did his father, he 

ey completed his secondary-school and university edu- 

_ | cation in a Germany that had turned its back upon 

“| Hitler and the Nazi regime. After working for sev- 

_eral years on the staff of the popular West German 

news magazine, Der Spiegel, Mr. Pendorf moved to 

Die Zeit, a uniquely respected weekly newspaper. 

|, Early this year he wrote the first book to appear by 

_aGerman in West Germany on the subject of Adolf 

y Eichmann, and it was this that earned him his as- 

_ signment to cover the subsequent trial in Jerusalem. 

Again Robert Pendorf leads the field with the first 

_ definitive interpretation of that trial to appear in the 
=} West German press. 


— WHEN I ARRIVED in Israel ten weeks ago I ex- 
| pected hatred, passionate indignation or at least cold 
_ Tejection of everything German—a fear not without 
| foundation in reality. Since Eichmann’s capture in 
B May 1960, almost a year ago, grim reminders of the 
} attempted murder of a whole people had spread 
' throughout the world, especially in Israel. How, then, 
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could that people, marked for slaughter, doomed for 
sacrifice, who had undergone unspeakable experiences 
leaving visible, life-long scars upon those few who had 
by some strange chance escaped death in a gas-cham- 
ber—how -could a storm of anti-German feeling not 
have swept through that whole people? 

It seems impossible, and yet it was so. Hardly a 
trace of anti-German sentiment remained. Nor did 
the Israelis seize upon this trial to wreak vengeance 
and settle their accounts, once and for all, with anti- 
Semitism and race-madness. Instead of indulging any 
such emotions, they gave expression to a great variety 
of opinions—many of them critical—concerning the 
necessity, purpose and legality of the trial. Finally, 
they showed themselves ready to talk to any German 
who had come to their country on this bitter occasion 
and to accept him as an individual. They did not asso- 
ciate him with the wrongs they had suffered or iden- 
tify him with their past. Instead they put their heads 
together, trying to understand how such inconceiv- 
able things could have happened in Germany. 

Such an attitude is an astonishing phenomenon. If 
it cannot, perhaps, be regarded as a result of the trial 
itself, it is a result of the pressure of the whole Eich- 
mann affair and for that reason becomes all the more 
noteworthy. It seems almost beyond the capacity of 
human nature, especially for members of that older 
Jewish generation which endured such sacrifices, to 
dissociate themselves from all their personal sufferings. 
And yet that experience which cost millions of lives 
taught them that it is false, wicked and dangerous to 
pass judgment on the individual members of any 
group merely because they happen to belong to that 
people or group. They have learned from direct expe- 
rience what such an attitude means; they have learned 
its logic from their point of vantage. Experience has 
taught them never to lump together like with like. 
Does history offer any other example of a people that 
has really learned from its own history, as Israel has 
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now learned, and at so unexpected a time? 

To learn. That word comes up again and again in 
connection with the Eichmann trial. Sometimes it 
almost seems as if the arrest of the “Jew-catcher” 
Eichmann and the enormous case against him had 
been set in motion to give the vouth of Israel a lesson 
in living history. That is of course nonsense. The ar- 
rest of Eichmann had quite a different purpose. The 
case against him, or, I should say, the way the prose- 
cution presented the whole picture of persecution of 
the Jews left no doubt that the State, which made 
the charge, directed it against Eichmann, against ra- 
cial hatred at a particular time and particular place 
but primarily sought to instruct its own younger gen- 
eration by bringing the youth of Israel into face-to- 
face confrontation with the most recent chapter in its 
national history. 

Is that necessary? Must the young Israelis have the 
most terrible epoch in their national history laid bare 
and explained to them after fifteen long years have 
passed? Surprisingly enough: it is necessary! Not be- 
cause the young men of Israel had never known any- 
thing about the brown years of death. But they did 
not know much—except for a small group who were 
especially interested. And, above all, they did not 
want to know. 

They did not know much because their elders, who 
had lived through those years, spoke of the past un- 
willingly or not at all. Exactly the same reaction has 
developed on the side that inflicted the suffering. An 
almost identical situation exists in Germany, where 
the former members of the German Nazi Party who 
used to shout, “Heil Hitler,” have seldom mentioned 
those times to their children either because of what 
they did or did not do. In like manner, the victims of 
the barbarism have said little about the hours, days 
and years of their worst suffering and of their bitterest 
oppression. Quite apart from their own feelings, they 
did not want to have the shadow of such horror 
darken the souls of their children. 

‘The generation of young Israelis now between the 
ages of seventeen and thirty which will begin occupy- 
ing positions of national responsibility in the near 
future has a gap in its knowledge of history, a gap not 
only represented by the time of the holocaust and the 
name of Eichmann but also by the other two thou- 
sand years of the Jewish Diaspora, the years of disper- 
sion. These militant, raw-boned young people, keen 
and straightforward in their thinking, this generation, 
accustomed from early childhood to having to stand 
on its own feet, has gone through no inner experience 
of its own that would enable it to grasp or understand 
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the fate of its elders and the readiness of these elders 
to endure the most horrible fate without complaint 
or resistance. The young people simply refuse to ac. | 
cept this bitter past. They reject it. They seek their | 
inspiration elsewhere and find it ready to hand in the 
historic soil of their own country. Archaeology ha; | 
become the national hobby of Israel as its people 
excavate tangible evidences of early Jewish history and 
identify their own untrammeled lives with Bar Koch. | 
ba, the Jewish “State President” or, to be more accu. | 
tate, the partisan commander who headed the last 
great Jewish uprising against the Romans in 130 AD, | 
The most important result of the Eichmann Trial 
has been to close the gap between Bar Kochba and 





vear history of Jewish suffering—and the brilliant 
world-shaking Jewish intellectual achievements to 


which that suffering has given rise—to the conscious. | 


ness of the youth of Israel. The trial has stood out as 
the last and most gruesome phase of this history. It 
has served as the ultimate reminder of what this little 
country which must fight hard for its very existence 
must strive for, seek for and hope for. What history 
books, records and archives could not bring forth this 
trial with its shattering eye-witness testimony has 
achieved—the possibility of almost first-hand partici 
pation in recalled experience. 

It remains to be seen whether the trial really 
achieves its desired purpose, whether the gulf between 
the young Israelis and the older Jews can be closed or 
narrowed. Certainly the trial has stirred the interest 
of youth. By confronting them, often for the first 
time, with the details of the holocaust it has shaken 
and stirred them deeply. Indeed they keep putting 
this searching question to their elders: ““Why did you 
submit to defeat? Why did you not defend your 
selves?” They ask the question gently but do not ac 
cept the answer they receive. On the contrary. The 


deeply rooted readiness, based on their religion, so 


characteristic of the European, and especially the East 
European, Jews to accept suffering; Moses’ teaching 
that sorrow, suffering and agony are God-given proof 
of the Jews’ status as the Chosen People—all this is 


completely foreign to the youth of modern Israel and} 


will remain so. 

Yet the trial has already yielded one result for young 
as well as old. It has given them an insight that they 
could hardly have gained in any other way into the 
operations of a total power-state with its unlimited 


capacity to seduce, harness and oppress even the peo | 


ple of the state itself. For Israel this warning is not 
without purpose. Paradoxical as it may seem, this in- 


Ben-Gurion. The trial has brought that two-thousand. | 
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sight also leads to a far-reaching clarification of the 
atmosphere between Jews and Germans. 

The deeper the prosecution delved into the in- 
human depths of National Socialist barbarism and the 
more the question, “How could this happen?” tran- 
scended national confines and revealed itself as a prob- 
lem involving all humanity, the more the unspoken 
but no less real self-consciousness that separated Jews 
and Germans tended to fall away. At the same time 
the wider became the range of subjects—and it had 
never been a narrow one—that they could discuss 
without emotion or anguish. The Eichmann trial in 
Israel did not give rise to that intensified anti-German 
feeling that many people had feared but to the very 
opposite—to increased understanding. 

With this of course goes increased misunderstand- 
ing as well. For instance it reminds us that representa- 


__ tives of the epoch that now stands accused at Jerusa- 


lem still hold official posts and even wear judicial 
robes in West Germany. People keep asking: “How 
is it that a man who lent his name to the Nuremberg 
racial laws now holds a high position in the West 
German Federal Republic?” It makes no difference 
that Globke is personally honest and has a clear con- 
science. Whoever—as the Eichmann case makes clear 
—lived in a den of thieves, though he may have acted 
from high motives and may not have regarded himself 
as one of the thieves, must recognize that the question 
will never cease being asked. And that leads to fatal 
results—and not only in Israel, where the assembled 
journalists from all over the world feel no differently 
and say so, and write so. 

Yet it remains inexplicable why more than fifteen 
years had to pass before an attempt would finally be 
made to remove some of these West German judges 
from their seats. Indeed, if it had not been for the 
Jerusalem trial, this would not have happened until 
after our own elections in September. But the time 
has not yet come to describe the effect the Eichmann 
tnal will have on Germany. We can only hope that 
there will be an effect that will eventually cleanse our 
state structure of certain rubble which still remains, 
here and there, from bygone days. 


Bureaucrat or Beelzebub? 
Emery Kelen 


Translated from Hablemos-El Universal (Caracas) 
30 July 1961 


The following article, in a very different vein from 
Mr. Pendorf’s, represents a highly personalized ap- 


Eichmann 


proach to the Eichmann trial. Almost forty years 
ago two young Hungarian cartoonists, Derso and 
Kelen, gained an international reputation for their 
sketches of leading personalities at the old League 
of Nations in Geneva—sketches which originally 
appeared in newspapers all over the world and now 
decorate the walls of the Bavaria Café in Geneva. 
Today Emery Kelen is in the television division of 
the United Nations in New York. His syndicated car- 
toons and features appear internationally in more 
than 20 publications. 

Recently Mr. Kelen has drawn upon certain find- 
ings of psychiatry to supplement his drawing skill 
and political insights. The result is these startling 
speculations on Eichmann’s personality. 


I AM SURE that ever since Adolf Eichmann’s arrest, 
every one of us has studied his published photographs 
with particular attention, trying to decipher in his face 
what manner of man this is whose monstrous crimes 
surpass those of Tamerlane: is he just a memo-writing 
tiichtiger bureaucrat, eager for a pat on the head from 
his superiors, or is he Satan in person? 

Many have said, “He doesn’t look like a man who 
would do what he did.” We've read about “his face, 
devoid of expression” (by the way, there’s no such 
face), of “his usual calm,” his “thin, pallid hands.” 
Even the Israeli officer who deals with him personally 
says, “He’s just an ordinary person you might meet 
anywhere.” 

I am sorry that an old looker-at-faces like myself 
cannot agree with these judgments. I think Eichmann 
has a most extraordinary face, and if there had been 
no Nazi Party, his doings would have followed an 
extraordinary bent. I invite you to a dramatic demon- 
stration: with a piece of paper cover the right side of. 
the portrait I have drawn after a well-known photo 
and look at the right side of Eichmann’s face. [Cf. 
page 127.] You see a clean-cut, reliable German bu- 
reaucrat. Now shift the paper so that it covers the lett 
side of his portrait, revealing the left side of the face: 
you will see a countenance tortured, haunted, be- 
deviled and shriveled. Eichmann made more than a 
generation of people match the left side of his face! 

(If you don’t trust my drawing, you may play the 
same game with the original photo, which is easy 
to find.) 

Eichmann has an asymmetrical face, and there’s 
another curious thing about it: in almost every asym- 
metrical face you see from Jawaharlal Nehru to Elvis 
Presley, it is the right side which is the fragile, narrow, 
“secret” one. In Eichmann’s case it is the left side. 
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Due to this asymmetry, Eichmann cocks his head 
habitually towards the left, and the shrinkage of the 
bony structure is so pronounced that his mouth pulls 
upwards to the left, and his left eye fold droops down- 
ward. If you extend the lines of the mouth and of 
the eye fold, they would cross within the width of the 
left shoulder. 

Now how can anyone call this an ordinary face? I 
have looked at thousands, and this one stands alone. 

These disharmonies are echoed and re-echoed in 
other aspects of Eichmann’s physique. His frontal 
bone is unusually high and developed, but the whole 
cranium is not correspondingly voluminous; even so, 
the chin is small compared to the cranium. His hands, 
far from being thin and pallid, are rather big, knobby, 
athletic, with nails much too large for them, and his 
wrists are thick. As you watch him standing in his 
bullet-proof glass cage, note how his shoulders are 
much too broad for a rather short, lean man. 

Such striking disharmonies in body build are called 
by the constitutionalists dysplasias, and they can hap- 
pen in any part of the body: arms, legs, details of the 
nose, segments of the finger, regions of the skin. Since 
what you see on the outside is the continuation of the 
inside, dysplasias can be found in the nervous system, 
the heart, liver, and what not. Such uneven devel- 
opments are mostly of genetic origin. They are out- 
ward signs of mixed, and possibly incompatible, tem- 
perament traits. 

This muddled foundation, so clearly written on 
Eichmann’s physique, rules him out as a calm man. 
In his glass cage every muscle of his face is tense, his 
mouth is tightly pursed, his eyelids suddenly flutter 
like a bird’s, and under his left eye, I have noticed 
frequent muscular twitching. He constantly fingers 
his ball point pen, and as he is called to attention he 
stands up with stiff back and stiff neck. The whole 
Eichmann syndrome is one of tension, and it shouldn’t 
be mistaken for calm. I’m sure that Eichmann is, and 
always was, by nature a tense man, not only now when 
he stands for his own life, but when he stood against 
the life of others. 

Cesare Lombroso, the great Italian criminologist 
and psychologist, devoted his lifetime to describing 
the criminal physique. He believed that atavistic signs 
of degeneration were noticeable in the bodies of crim- 
inals, a phenomenon which he attributed to a degen- 
eration of the ancestral stock. The late Ernest Hooton, 
eminent Harvard anthropologist, examined 15,000 in- 
mates of American prisons and found that hard-core 
prisoners were apt to be of short stature; and he, too, 
noted signs of degeneration, or at least insufficiency 
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in certain parts of the physique. What both Probab Na 


were looking at were striking dysplasias. | 

No asymmetrical face or other dysplasia could make. 
a criminal of Eichmann; on the contrary, it mi ght | 
even make him a genius. But it is statistically estab. | 
lished that sharp dysplasias often coincide with crim. 
inality, epilepsy, idiocy and schizophrenia. 

There are several forms of schizophrenia. The m| 
that interests us here is the so-called “paranoid pro. 
jection.” The individual is against something or other, 
he has delusions of persecution and looks at the world. 
around him, or a section of it, as a legitimate object 
of his own destructive fury. He is agitated by hate 
scorn and resentment. He overestimates his own im. 
portance and lacks compassion and mercy for other, 

No hard and fast line separates the sane from the 
insane, a full scale of transitions exist. Healthy or not, 
the schizoparanoid personality lives in a muscula 
lean body, like Adolf Eichmann’s (and for that mat | 
ter, Adolf Hitler’s!). In Eichmann’s case, we here 
seen how heavy muscularity disproportionately out 
weighs the lean, asthenic components of his body 
build. This tells us simply that the brakes on his ag. 
gressivity don’t work well enough. There are weal! 
elements in the personality that fail to restrain him 
from violent action. 

From 1919 to 1922 I lived in Munich at the same 
time as Hitler, and in the fall of 1930 when the elec 
tion gave Hitler 107 deputies, I attended the opening! 
of the Reichstag. I had the doubtful honor, but ur 
forgettable experience, of having met all of the earl 
Nazis. 

They were a bruised and ugly lot and included ser 
eral cripples and homosexuals. Dysplasias ran high. 
Goebbels was a crippled dwarf—they even inventet 
a mock scientific name for him: nachgedunkelte 
Schrumpfgermane (darkened, shrivelled-up Ger 
man ). Rudolph Hess had buck teeth, Gregor Strasse} 
and political murderer Heines, tower skulls; and tht 
whole of Streicher’s facial center fell into ruins. Pho 
tographer Heinrich Hoffman with whom I worked fo 
two years on the same sports magazine was a hunch 
back without a hunch. Hitler himself had a recediny 
forehead and receding chin (Winkel-profile), as wel’ 
as an overly developed frontal bone and relativel) 
small braincase—the same disproportion we_ hav 
noted on Eichmann. 

They were a bunch of plug-uglies, overendowei 
with muscularity, and at the same time exhibiting, 
various degrees of physical weakness, even femininity. 
The noble blonde Aryan existed only on paper. 

Since they preached and lived by violence, the} 
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Nazis held irresistible attraction for all sorts of men 

“against”; Eichmann joined in 1932. 

Part of the schizoid personality is love of system 
and stereotyped habits. ‘The most revealing descrip- 
tion of Michmann so far was given by one of his 
guards, quoted in Newsweek Magazine. “He kept 


rigid hours, smoked exactly four Israeli cigarettes a 
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dav and in cleaning his quarters mopped the floor 


| with exactly the same number of strokes each day, 
_ the same number lengthwise, the same number across. 
~ Once when he was interrupted and lost count, he was 


upset all day... . Put Eichmann in a jail and he creates 
a world of his own, a series of blocked habits within 


' blocked hours.” 


This is Eichmann the pedantic, systematic, con- 
scientious bureaucrat who wrote his horrifying memos 





Eichmann 


complete with file numbers, dashes, strokes, initials 
and copies to Herr Obergruppentuehrer So-and-So. 
Efficient, cold and reliable whether dealing in auto- 
mobile parts or human lives. 

It is none of my business to decide upon the sanity 
or insanity of Eichmann. But looking at his face, his 
body-build, his movements and ev erything I know 
about him, I believe him to be a schizoid- -paranoid 
personality. This by itself would not make for delin- 
quency, but it provides a favorable background for the 
calculated crime. 

As for that strange asymmetry of his face, I would 
like to direct attention to some remarks of Eugen 
Bleuler, one of the founding fathers of modern 
psvchiatrv: 

“A patient who had murdered a child which she 
loved as her own but hated as the child of her unloved 
husband, afterwards for several weeks was in a condi- 
tion in which she wept in desperation with her eves 
and laughed with her mouth. Once I even saw such a 
splitting of emotional expression shown on the two 
sides of the face.” (my italics ) 

I have noted such disunity often on the faces of 
healthy people. Could it be that I see on the one side 
of the Eichmann face the pedantic bureaucrat and on 
the other Beelzebub? 
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Two Polish Views 
on Communist Elections 


On April 16, 1961, the Polish Government staged 
what were officially described as national elections. 

A revealing contrast in attitudes toward this 
event, and toward everything that all elections sym- 
bolize in present-day Poland, appeared in the two 
diametrically opposed Polish publications, quoted 
below. The first one, Mysl Polska (Polish Thought), 
expresses the sentiments of the anti-Communist 
movement of Polish emigrés in London. Comment- 
ing on the eve of the elections, it predicted its in- 
evitable results and offered reasons why Commu- 
nist regimes go to the trouble of staging elections. 
The other publication, the Warsaw weekly Swiat 
(The World), presents the typical Communist com- 
mentary on such occasions. 


ELECTIONS — BOLSHEVIK STYLE 


K. Harasimowicz 
Translated from Mysl Polska (London) 
15 April 1961 


A PRINCIPLE of the democratic system is that the 
people are the custodians of sovereign power. Ac- 
cordingly, our Constitution of March 21, 1921 stated: 
“The supreme power in the Polish Republic belongs 
to the People” (Art. 2). 

Unable, of course, to govern collectively, the people 
do it through representatives chosen by means of elec- 
tions. Hence, elections are the expression of the peo- 
ple’s participation in administering the state. When- 
ever the electors have no opportunity to exercise their 
choice, there are no elections, and the people’s power 
ceases to exist. 

The principle of the people’s supremacy has devel- 
oped and crystallized as a result of the growth of 
political thought and experience in the civilized 
world. 

It is different in primitive lands and everywhere 
where the system and power have been imposed on 
the people forcibly. The most glaring example of vio- 
lating the right and will of the people to decide their 
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own fate is the Communist system. The Communist | 
everywhere represent a small minority, not exceeding 
two to three percent of the population. They could 
never stay in power under conditions of electoral free. 
dom. That is why they apply methods of police pres. 
sure and terror. And the complete dependence of of 
people on one monopolistic employer in the Commu. | 
nist system, the State, greatly facilitates the exaction 
_ of submission on the part of the governed. 
‘Soin these conditions, they do not even have A 
play at elections. Why then do they do so? There are | 
many reasons. In the first place the abolition of elec. 
tions would give the so-called West propaganda argu. | 
ments irritating to communism. Also, the Commu. 
nist parties in the West are, in Communist nomen 
clature, infected by the bourgeois germ and could | 
suffer loss of membership. Finally, among the peoples 
enslaved since the last war there are those, most no- 
tably the Poles, who have a deeply rooted sense of 
independence; these people could cause the captors} 
additional difficulties if elections were not held. | 
But among the most vital reasons, especially of late, | 
has been consideration for the peoples of Asia and| 
Africa. We are all witnessing the tremendous Soviet | 
efforts to gain overwhelming influence upon these na) 
tions. To win over the emerging nations at this junc| 
ture of balance of power between the East and the| 
West is of particular significance. The new nations| 
are still haunted by complexes from the colonial er. 
They show marked suspicion and diffidence toward 
the great powers and are sensitive to any restrictions 
upon anybody’s freedom. ‘Thus the Communists mut| 
be doubly cautious about appearances of democract.), 





This is a hard task for the Communists whose out h 


look means not only the negation of the tenets a! 
democracy, but of humanism in general. Just the) 
same, they had to undertake it. For some time now 
their propaganda has been replete with such terms | 
“democracy,” “democratic,” “the people,” “peoples | 
democracy,” etc. Khrushchev recently even went s0/ 
far as to say that the Communist system is the onlj| 
democratic one. . .. What are the facts? 
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In Poland on April 16, elections will be held ac} 
cording to the Communist formula. How are the lists} 
of candidates prepared? “Election meetings are at, 
tended by persons handpicked by the party, either) 
party members or individuals completely dependent | 
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on them. The lists of candidates are passed according 
to plan. Here and there some difficulties may be en- 
countered. The candidates are then entered into a 
single list of the people’s front,” and their names are 
placed on ballots. The electors will then have to per- 
form a task that is very simple technicaily, but very 
serious morally, i.e. to drop the ballot in the election 
box. The apparatus of political police will see to it 
that the number of persons voting in this manner be 
as close to one hundred percent as possible. Who, 
under such conditions, would want to risk browbeat- 
ing, persecution, loss of employment? Abroad very 
few will know how these elections were really con- 
ducted, but even among those few there will be peo- 
ple who will close their eyes to the truth so as not to 
imitate “the good Communists” and interfere with 
business. ‘The majority of the people in the West will 
only know that elections took place and that followers 
of the regime in power won. They will not take the 
trouble to reflect how it is possible to elect when there 
are no opposing candidates from among whom the 
voter could perhaps choose the best representatives 
in the parliament. The fact that in the lists one can 
fnd a couple of names exceeding the number of man- 
dates for each district does not, in any way, make for 
freedom of choice because all candidates have been 
approved by the party, and there is no way of striking 
out one or another name on the ballot. Elections so 
conducted will, of course, change nothing. And it 
would be folly to think that the regime would wish 
voluntarily to commit political suicide. But therein 
does not lie the heart of the matter. The comedy 
staged in Poland must be exposed everywhere by all 
Poles in the Free World. A blow must be delivered 
incommunism’s sensitive spot. The truth about “elec- 
tions” organized according to tested Bolshevik meth- 
ods should particularly reach the peoples about whom 
the Communists care so very much. 


THE COMMUNIST VIEW 
Translated from Swiat (Warsaw) 


23 April 1961 


In authorizing us to reprint the following un- 
signed editorial on the elections, Swiat described 
itself as an illustrated national weekly with a cir- 
culation of 130,000 devoted to international af- 
fairs, politics, culture and science. 


OVER NINETY-FIVE PERCENT of the voters 
went to the ballot boxes last Sunday. ‘lhus, the over- 
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whelming majority of Poles actively demonstrated 
their support of the program of the Front of People’s 
Unity and for the candidates it proposed for the 
Parliament and People’s Councils. Striking also was 
the mood on election day, a mood of seriousness, calm 
and good spirits. Impressive, too, was the large turn- 
out although the campaign had not been marked by 
high excitement or agitation, and the propaganda and 
persuasion had been unusually discreet. This suggests 
an inescapable conclusion regarding the changes that 
have occurred, and are still occurring, in our social 
consciousness. 

The Polish revolution, which at first had to its 
credit above all a great effort in construction, is begin- 
ning gradually to transform the people’s character, to 
change the bad traits inherited from historical disas- 
ters. Little by little, the anarchism and the individual- 
ism inherent in our society are disappearing and the 
virtues attesting to true civilization are developing: 
social discipliné, a sense of security and stability, pa- 
triotism expressed not in willingness to die suddenly 
but to engage in daily dreary labor. 

The generation of 18-year-olds, who voted for the 
first time on April 16, were two years old when the 
war ended; they learned the alphabet in a liberated 
homeland. To them capitalism is a term as historical 
as are slavery or feudalism to their elders. To them 
voting socialist is as normal as the multiplication 
table. The older folk in their own right, remembering 
the defeats and suffering of the people, could person- 
ally convince themselves in the past decade and a half 
that no other system in our millenium-long history 
had succeeded in planning and assuring so rapid an 
advance from backwardness to modernity as did our 
People’s Democracy. They could convince themselves 
that from among the many political movements 
known in our history, only the Party has been capable 
of working out a program of essential changes and 
putting that program into practice—the Workers’ 
Party which has united all progressive social forces 
and steered them in a single direction. 

It does not matter that in Poland one still hears 
the government referred to as “they” and that we 
hold the world record for the rate of griping per hour. 
Those are rather conditioned reflexes than indicators 
of social temperature, habits which die the hardest, 
not expressions of true feelings. Regardless of sneers, 
hardly anybody in Poland maintains that life is be- 
coming worse rather than better, hardly anybody is 
troubled that we are in the same camp with Gagarin 
rather than with the bombers over Havana, the mur- 
derers of Lumumba, the revenge-seekers of Bonn. 
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Over ninety-five percent of the electors voted for 
the immediate program of the Front—the next five 
year plan—for a broader scheme to transform Poland 
during three decades, 1945-75, into a modern, highly 
developed country, with a living standard and culture 
superior to those in even the richest Western nations. 
Few of those who gazed at the ruins of Polish cities 
and villages sixteen vears ago believed that our coun- 
try would look like this in 1961; but fewer still doubt 
the realism of immediate and long-range plans. 

Is the very fact of mass participation in the elec- 
tions equivalent to a realization of the program? Not 
at all. The elections are a mutually-binding contract. 
The elected officials will have to account, after their 
term expires, for what they have done; the governed 
will have to prove with their toil, in the next few 
years, their own contribution to this great undertak- 
ing. On April 16 the people demonstrated their unity 
with regard to the fundamental affairs of state. ‘This 
unity in ever greater measure becomes a material fac- 
tor, assuring our future. 


Spain in Africa 
Czeslaw Jesman 


The Tablet (London) 
10 June 1961 


Since 1840 The Tablet has been a leading journal of 
Catholic opinion in Britain. Its foreign reports are 
particularly appreciated for their accuracy and their 
usefulness in placing current events in an historical 
setting. 


GENERAL FRANCO spoke last Saturday (June 3rd) 
of Spain’s determination to defend her territories in 
Africa. He was opening the new session of the Cortes, 
and turned to Spanish Africa after reafirming Spain’s 
solidarity with Portugal. ““Their enemies,” he declared, 
“are our enemies.” 

Last year’s agreement of the Spanish Government 
at the United Nations to submit to the ‘Trusteeship 
Committee information concerning its African pos- 
sessions was something of a minor surprise: the Soviet 
block and the more sanguine Afro-Asians in New 
York were expecting determined opposition on the 
part of General Franco’s Government to this request 
and were getting ready for the usual histrionics, this 
time at the expense of what Communist propaganda 
usually terms “the arch-enemy of the progressive 
forces of the world.” 

‘That conciliatory announcement about the Spanish 
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African possessions was preceded by an equally con, 
ciliatory move in Morocco. Last June the Govern. 
ment at Rabat announced that it had started talks on 
the evacuation of the remaining Spanish troops from 
Moroccan territory. There are still about four thoy. | 
sand of them there, concentrated chiefly at the pre. 
sidios, the “prestige” Spanish garrisons at Ceuta and 
Melilla, which are devoid of political or economic 
value. Radio Rabat followed this news with a com. 
mentary: 
Spain has made the evacuation of its troops . 
conditional on receiving certain concessions and | 
guarantees. It also demands approval of the status | 
quo in the areas which fall under its domination, 
The talks also covered the question of the tert. | 
tories situated in the South Morocco, usurped by | 
Spain and not yet returned to Morocco despite | 
the fact that Morocco has become independent, | 
It went on in the same vein considerably longer. The 
Spanish Government neither objected to the tone nor 
reasserted publicly its rights to its possessions in this 
part of the world. General Franco has now, a year | 
later, reasserted that Ceuta and Melilla are Spanish. 

‘There are two reasons for this restrained Spanish 
policy: Spain is anxious to maintain its good relations 
with the Arab world, and fundamentally her territo- 
rial interests in Africa have been always marginal, ever | 
since the Emperor Charles V suffered a reverse along | 
the northern Moslem marches of the continent, while 
the New World absorbed for centuries the creative 
genius and the vitality of the Spanish nation. In the | 
nineteenth century, during the colonial division of the | 
African continent, Spain hardly asserted its claims| 
there, except quite unwillingly and more or less by| 
the force of circumstances. Its possessions in Africa 
were limited to minute sections of the West Coast, 
to some Saharan coast line in Northwest Africa, and 
to a short-lived part-protectorate of Morocco. Else: | 
where only a single Spanish adventurer appeared in 
the Red Sea area with an avowed entirely impractical | 
plan to found a colony. Nor have the Spanish posses | 
sions changed in any appreciable way since the day the 
Spanish flag was hoisted over them. 

They consist today of Ifni, a small enclave on the} 
southwestern coast of Moroccc, and of the much big } 
ger territory of Spanish Sahara. This is a stretch of/ 
desert along the Atlantic shore of Africa, some eight) 
hundred miles long and covering about 120, 000) 
square miles. Furthermore Spain owns Rio Muni, or} 
Spanish Guinea, a rectangular wedge of equatorial | 
forest and agricultural land situated between the Re - 
publics of Cameroons and of Gabon, and the island) 
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of Fernando Po in the Gulf of Guinea. 

The Saharan provinces are completely arid. Yet the 
Republican Government established Villa Cisneros, 
their administrative capital, between 1931 and 1936 
and drew up plans for irrigation and settlement. In 
recent years both territories have acquired a new sig- 
nificance as potential sources of crude oil and as stra- 
tegical stepping-stones for inter-continental airplanes. 
A measure of local self-government is being intro- 
duced in the Spanish Sahara, much to the annoyance 
of Rabat, which sees in it the threat of vet another 
Mauretania. 

The equatorial Spanish possessions present a dif- 
ferent picture. They are very rich agriculturally, and 
their timber and coffee play a considerable part in the 
Spanish economy. Politically they are quiescent. ‘The 
Spanish press devoted a great deal of attention to 
them last summer. It said quite openly that under the 
old colonial system the position of the Africans there 
was most unsatisfactory; they were considered by the 
local Spanish planters merely as a labor force. De- 
prived of all incentive or protection they sunk into 
alcoholism. ‘Ihe social decomposition which followed 
was arrested in the nick of time by the present Gov- 
enment. During the last ten vears all labor, social 
insurance and kindred legislation which is in force in 
Spain has been applied to all the Spanish possessions 
in Africa. Furthermore, their constitutional status was 
altered a few vears ago. ‘hev are no longer colonies 
but provinces of the Spanish State, theoretically on 
the par with the rest of it. ‘hey are governed by a 
body called the Directorate of Aivican Areas and 
Provinces (Direccion de Plazas v Provincias Africanas). 
The benevolent State paternalism obtains in them. 
It is almost indistinguishable in practical application 
from the svndicalist svstem of metropolitan Spain. It 
has the merit of being free from cant, even if the Af- 
ricans are not free to form political associations of 
their own. But it bears no resemblance to the depress- 
ing Verwoerd totalitarianism, since the Spanish rule 
im Africa, like the Portuguese, is entirely non-racialist. 

Rodolfo Gil Benumeva, a Madrid writer concerned 
with the overseas expansion of Spain, has called its 
four African possessions “a continent in miniature,” 
cl continente mintsculo. Spanish institutions are 
transplanted there without change or adaptation. ‘his 
method has already achieved astonishing success in 
Asia and in the Americas, and there is no reason why 
the same should not take place in Africa. 

But this attitude is not tenable, nor are the com- 
parisons adduced to support it valid. ‘The growth of 
the old Spanish Empire followed in the wake of geo- 
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graphical discoveries of continents unknown to Fu- 
rope. The Spaniards had then all the time in the 
world, and most of the money and what was then 
the “international public opinion” on their side. Nor 
are the dispersed small territories anything like the 
grand vicerovalties of South and Central Americas. 
True enough, Rio Muni has been recently dubbed 
“New Cuba” by an unduly euphemistic Spanish 
journalist. Also today no allowance is made for the 
growth of a local African élite, inevitable if the old 
Spanish svstem were to be applied. Racially the popu- 
lation of Rio Muni and of Fernando Po is indistin- 
guishable from the Gabon and Cameroon tribes, 
while the few tribesmen in the Sahara are the usual 
Berber and Arab mixture: sooner or later it is bound 
to be affected by the political emancipation of the 
rest of Africa. 

The Spanish Government is much more level- 
headed about its African possessions than are the 
somewhat antiquarian enthusiasts of them among the 
Spanish press. It certainly has no wish or desire to 
abandon them. A few years ago the irregulars of the 
so-called “Liberation Army” who infiltrated Ifni were 
severely beaten by the Spanish garrison of the place. 
But in the light of the recent developments it does 
not look as though General Franco and his advisers 
would be prepared in all circumstances to consider the 
continued sovereignty of Spain over half a million 
Africans, Berbers and Arabs, as an organic component 
of the sacrosanct national honor, to be defended at 
any price. Rather pointedly in this connection, the 
Thirteenth Missiological Congress which deliberated 
at Burgos last summer paid considerable attention to 
the possible non-political fields of Spanish activities 
in Africa. And Ya of November 25th published a long 
article on “The Opportunity for Spain in Africa,” 
which, including the inevitable invocation of the late 
Isabella the Catholic, pointed to the absence of racial- 
ism in the Spanish African possessions, and to the 
bar sinister of colonial exploitation in the history of 
the newly sovereign African nations. But it also in- 
cluded some shrewd and commonsense suggestions 
on the economic opportunities which are now opening 
before Spain in the emancipated parts of Africa. 


Chinese Ghost Stories 


From Chinese Literature (Peking) 


May 1961 


In July ATLAS printed a Neue Zircher Zeitung 
review of Chinese Ghost Stories which pointed out 
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that the stories were published to convey Mao’s 
strategy and tactics to the simple people of China. 
Ghosts are equated with imperialists; though both 
appear frightening, they are but “paper tigers.” 

The following stories appeared in Chinese Litera- 
ture, an official Peking propaganda monthly dis- 
tributed throughout the world. 


SUNG TING-PO CATCHES A GHOST 


SUNG TING-PO of Nanyang, when a young man, 
met a ghost one night as he was walking. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

The ghost answered: “A ghost, sir’; and then 
asked, “and who are you?” 

“A ghost like yourself,” lied Sung. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To Wan,” was the reply. 

“So am I.” 

They went along together for several Ii. 

“Walking like this is too slow. Why not carry each 
other in turn?” suggested the ghost. 

“A good idea,” agreed Sung. 

First the ghost carried him for several Ii. 

“How heavy you are!” said the ghost. “Are you 
really a phantom?” 

“I’m a new ghost,” answered Sung. “That makes 
me heavier than usual.” 

Then he carried the ghost, who was no weight at 
all. And so they went on, changing several times. 

“As I am a new ghost,” remarked Sung presently, 
“I don’t know what we spectres have to fear most.” 

“Being spat at by men—that is the only thing.” 

They proceeded together till they came to a stream. 
Sung invited the ghost to cross first, which it did 
without a sound. Sung, however, made quite a splash. 

“Why do you make such a noise?” 

“I only died recently. I’m not used to fording 
streams. You must excuse me.” 

As they approached the town of Wan, Sung threw 
the ghost over his shoulder and held it fast. With a 
shrill screech the ghost begged to be put down, but 
Sung paid no attention, making straight for the town. 
When he set the ghost down, it had turned into a 
sheep. He promptly sold it, having spat at it first to 
prevent it from changing into another form. Then he 
left, the richer by one thousand five hundred coins. 

Shih Tsung [a wealthy nobleman in the Tsin 
dynasty] commented on this at the time as follows: 

Sung Ting-po did better than most, 

Made fifteen hundred by selling a ghost. 


(From Tales of Strange Things, written 
in the Wei and Tsin dynasties) 
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BLACK MAGIC 


Lord Yu in his youth was spirited and gallant, fond 
of boxing and trials of strength. He was strong enough 
to raise two heavy bronze vessels and whirl them in 
the air as fast as wind. During the Tsung Chen period 
[during the reign of the last Ming emperor a.p. 1628- 
1643], when he went to the capital for the palace 
examination, much to his concern his servant fell jl] 
and had to take to his bed. Since there was a fortune. 
teller in the market place who was skilled in determin- 
ing a man’s lease of life, Yu decided to consult him, 
But before he had uttered a word, the fortuneteller 
asked, “Is it about your servant’s illness you want to 
consult me, sir?” 

Much astonished, Yu replied that this was so. 

“The sick man will come to no harm,” said the for- 
tuneteller. “You, sir, are the one in danger.” 

Yu thereupon asked to have his own fortune told. 

The fortuneteller, having consulted his oracles, told 
him with a look of horror, “In three days you will be 
dead.” 

Yu was struck speechless with dismay for some time. 

“T know certain small arts,” observed the fortune- 
teller calmly. 

“Give me ten ounces of silver and I will avert this 
disaster for you.” 

But to Yu’s way of thinking, if his fate was decreed, 
no magic art could change it. So without replying he 
rose and prepared to leave. 


“You begrudge a small outlay,” said the fortune- : 


teller. “You'll be sorry for it. You'll be sorry for it!” 
All Yu’s friends were most concerned and advised 
him to empty his purse and beg for help, but he would 
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not hear of it. The three days slipped quickly by. Yu | 


sat calmly waiting in his hostel, but nothing happened 
all day. When night fell, he closed the door and 
trimmed the lamp to sit alone with a drawn sword at 
his side. 

As the first watch approached its end and he was 
unscathed, he was thinking of lying down when he 


heard a rustling by a crack in the window. A quick | 


look showed him a small creature slipping in armed 
with a spear; he grew to man’s size as soon as his feet 
touched the ground. Seizing his sword, Yu leapt up 
and struck, but missed his adversary, who floated up 
into the air, shrank back to the size of a midget and 
made for the crack in the window, hoping to escape. 


Yu slashed again and felled him with one blow. When | 
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he brought the lamp, he found a paper figure cut | 
through the middle. This made him afraid to sleep, | 
and he sat up watching. Presently another creature, | 
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ugly and fierce as an ogre, crept through the window. 
No sooner did he reach the ground than Yu attacked 
fiercely, cutting him into two. But since both halves 
went on twitching and he feared they might come 
back to life, Yu hacked again and again with his sword, 
producing a dull thud each time. And when he exam- 
ined the creature closely, he found it was a clay image 
smashed to pieces. So now he moved his seat near to 
the window and kept his eve fixed on the crack. 

After a long time, he heard a noise like an ox wheez- 
ing outside, as something pressed against the lattice so 
hard that the whole house shook and seemed about to 
fall. To avoid being crushed, Yu decided to go out 
and fight. He unbolted the door with a clatter and 
darted out. His eyes fell on a monstrous giant as tall 
as the eaves. The dim light of the moon revealed his 
coal-black face and glittering vellow eyes. Stripped to 
the waist and barefooted, he had a bow in one hand 
and arrows at his waist. As Yu stared in consternation, 
the ogre bent his bow. Yu struck the arrow to the 
ground with his sword; but before he could attack, the 
ogre took aim again. Yu leapt hastily aside to avoid the 
shot and the arrow pierced the wall, which clanged 
and quivered. In a passion the ogre drew his sabre and 
whirled it like the wind to smash down on Yu; but the 
latter ducked nimbly so that the sabre hit the flag- 
stones in the yard, cleaving them asunder. Slipping 
between the ogre’s legs, Yu slashed at his ankles, draw- 
ing from them a strange clanging. More enraged than 
ever, the ogre roared like thunder and wheeled round 
brandishing his sabre again. Once more Yu ducked 
and darted forward. The sabre swung down to slice off 
part of his trousers, but meanwhile he had reached the 
ogre’s armpit. He belaboured it hard again and again, 
causing the same strange clanging, till the ogre fell 
and ceased to move. Yu hit out wildly; his blows pro- 
duced a muffled sound like the beating of a wooden 
clapper. When he brought the light, he saw it was 
a life-size wooden figure with a bow and arrows 
strapped to its waist and a fierce painted face. Where 
his sword had struck there was blood. 

Yu sat up till dawn by his lamp, understanding now 
that these monsters had been sent by the fortune- 
teller to kill him and thereby manifest the magician’s 
powers. ‘he next day he told this to all his friends and 
together they went to find the fortuneteller. But the 
latter, seeing Yu in the distance, suddenly vanished. 

Someone said, “This trick of invisibility can be 
counteracted by the use of dog’s blood.” 

Following this advice, Yu went again, prepared. 
The fortuneteller made himself invisible as before. 
But Yu promptly sprinkled the place where the man 
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had been with dog’s blood, and there stood the for- 
tuneteller like an ogre, his face all bespattered with 
dog’s blood, his eyes glaring wildly. Yu seized him 
and handed him over to the authorities, who had him 
put to death. 


(From the Strange Tales of Liao-chai 
by Pu Sung-ling, Ching dynasty) 


WHAT TSAO CHU-HSU SAYS 


Tsao Chu-hsu, Secretary of the Board of Revenue, 
related the following tale. His cousin Tsao, traveling 
from Shehhsien to Yangchow, stopped at a friend’s 
house on the way. It was then the hottest time of sum- 
mer and he was invited to take a seat in the library, a 
spacious, airy room. So that evening he asked if he 
might sleep there. “This room is haunted,” said his 
friend. “No one can pass the night here.” Tsao in- 
sisted, however, on sleeping in that room. At midnight 
there crept slowly in through the door something thin 
as a sheet of paper. Once inside the room, it expanded 
little by little to assume a human form, that of a 
woman. But this did not intimidate Tsao. When the 
ghost let down its hair and put out its tongue like the 
ghost of a hanged woman, he simply laughed and re- 
marked, “It’s still the same hair, only a little tousled. 
Still the same tongue, only slightly longer. So what is 
there to be afraid of?” Thereupon the ghost took off 
her head and put it on the desk. Again Tsao laughed 
and said, “You weren’t frightening even when you had 
a head, much less now you have none.” Since the 
ghost had no more tricks, it disappeared. When T’sao 
stayed in the same place on his homeward journey, 
something crept in at the door again at midnight; but 
as soon as the ghost showed its head he spat at it and 
said: “So this revolting object is back again!” Then 
the ghost did not enter the room. 

This story is rather like that of Chi Kang [a famous 
scholar of the Kingdom of Wei during the period of 
the Three Kingdoms (220-280 a».)|. A tiger will 
never devour a drunken man, for the latter knows no 
fear. When a man is afraid, his mind becomes con- 
fused and he loses heart, whereupon a ghost can take 
advantage of him. If he is not afraid, he can keep his 
mind calm and remain in good heart. Then no evil 
spirit can take possession of him. Thus the writer of 
that tale about Chi Kang says he remained so calm 
and composed that the ghost had to slink away in 
shame. 


(From Notes of the Yueh-wei Hermitage 
by Chi Yun, Ching dynasty) 
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Zanzibar: 
Cold War Bridgehead 


R. Schluss 


Translated from Die Weltwoche (Zurich) 
16 June 1961 


Die Weltwoche provides the following editorial note 
to this article: “Early in June severe uprisings shook 
the British protectorate of Zanzibar. Immediately 
after the elections, old feuds between Arabs and 
Africans, who live side by side on the island, broke 
out again. Several dozen people lost their lives, 
many hundreds were wounded. The British rushed 
troops by air from Kenya in an attempt to restore 
order to this important island off the east coast of 
Africa. ... East and West, Great Britain, Egypt, the 
United States and even Red China have strategic 
and economic interests in the island, which has thus 
become a testing ground for the rival powers that 
compose the two great world blocs.” 


The British protectorate of Zanzibar has a red 
flag—simply red, without any emblem. At any rate, 
that has been the case till now. But the inhabitants 
of Zanzibar and the neighboring island of Pemba love 
symbolic emblems. A six-foot picture of a proud 
rooster hangs above the entrance to the office of the 
Arab Nationalist Party. Sheik Ali Mouhsin, who 
heads the party, also wants to head a government. He 
is not only a fanatical supporter of Abdel Nasser. ‘To 
every visitor he proudly explains that the Chinese 
People’s Republic honored his party by presenting it 
with the brilliant picture of the rooster over the door- 
way.... 

The Arab Nationalists find themselves in competi- 
tion with the Afro-Shirazi Party, composed of Afri- 
cans, natives and the descendants of slaves. It has 
taken for its emblem fountains and buckets, symbols 
of everyday life and work. These emblems also suit 
the robust party leader, Abeid Karume, who earned 
his bread as a dock worker until a few vears ago. 
Between these two rivals stands the less influential 
Popular Party, which plays a game of balance of power 
and has chosen as its emblem the dangerous figure of 
a swordfish. Yet one has the feeling that what will 
matter over the long run, more than the rooster, the 
fountain or the swordfish, will be whether the red 
flag of Zanzibar merges some day with the Union 
Jack, the Moslem half moon or the Sovict star. 
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The capital of Zanzibar, which bears the same name 
as the island, contains barely sixty thousand inhabit- 
ants . . . heirs to the unhappy legacy of an agitated 
history. For this coral island, which is about the same 
size as Luxembourg, nations and peoples have con- 
tested and contended ever since the discovery of the 
sea route to India. 

At the end of the seventeenth century, the native 
inhabitants of the island drove out the Portuguese 
with the aid of the Arabs of Oman. At the end of the 
last century, the British took the local Sultan under 
their protection; the island also came under Italian 
and German tule for brief periods. The German Em- 
pire paid four million gold marks for concessions on 
tne island of Zanzibar, and in 1890 Lord Salisbury 
made his famous deal with Bismarck giving up Hd- 
goland for Zanzibar. 

Next vear Zanzibar will complete the last step in 
its march to independence from British rule. But in 
the struggle over what will happen when independ- 
ence comes, the local bigwigs find themselves in an 
endless power scramble. Their own helplessness com- 
pels them to fall back on foreigners operating behind 
the scenes. Lying only twenty miles from the coast of 
‘Tanganyika, Zanzibar has always been a market and 
exchange place for Asian and African peoples. Cen- 
turies ago slaves captured in Africa were sold here to 
traders from the Arabian peninsula, from Oman and 
Muscat. Indians and Chinese offered their ornaments 
and spices for sale. But Zanzibar did not attain sig- 
nificance of its own until the mid-nineteenth century, 
when Sultan Sayid came from Muscat and brought 
the local inhabitants under his tyrannical rule. He 
established clove plantations. Once these plantations 
began to vield, the island became so important eco- 
nomically and politically that it gave rise to an Arab 
saving, “When vou blow a flute in Zanzibar, people 
dance to the utmost limits of the sea.” 

‘Voday this island produces eighty percent of the 
world’s clove spices and clove oil. Each year 20,000 
tons of clove spices and some one hundred tons of 


As a result, 45,000 Arab landowners have now be- 
come the real masters of the island. ‘They get the in- 
come from the flourishing cloves and copra trade. ‘I'he 
210,000 African or native harvest workers, some of 
them descendants of former slaves, have no such stake 
in the island. Here lies the root of the present political 
conflict. A minority of 50,000 Arab landowners and 
businessmen stands in opposition to a majority of 
more than 210,000 Swahili Africans. Some 18,000 
Asiatics have also come here, along with a bare 500 
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Europeans. ‘This latter group amounts to nothing 
numerically, yet its key position in business and ad- 
ministrative affairs gives it considerable weight. 

As long as there were no elections, the African and 
native population came to terms with the Arab feudal 
leadership. But under British rule, democratic parlia- 
mentary institutions and elections began to develop 
with the result that the dominant Arab minority 
found itself outvoted by the African majority, where- 
upon the Arabs began fighting hard to maintain their 
political influence. ‘This struggle had to be conducted 
with cleverness and foresight. Any showdown with 
the African majority had to be avoided. Therefore a 
whipping boy was discovered: Western British im- 

erialism, symbolized here by no more than 500 white 
men. Behind this scarecrow the Arabs conceal the 
political basis of their feudal predominance. 

Foreign forces have also joined the anti-Western 
struggle. Hardly any daily papers appear in Zanzibar, 
but the numerous Arabs who frequent the cafés pass 
on the rumors and attacks that Radio Cairo inter- 
sperses between verses of the Koran. Anti-Western 
propaganda took a new lease on life early in 1961 with 
the announcement that the United States National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration had signed a 
treaty with the British authorities establishing a base 
for Mercury rockets in Zanzibar. . . . Whether the 
reported Anglo-American deal was ever consummated 
remains uncertain. In any case, during recent months 
it has served as a warning and has put the African 


- population on notice that it may have to choose be- 


tween the feudal lords who control] some four million 
clove bushes or those who would build rocket bases 
on land where these clove bushes now grow. 

When the tourist lands at the port of Zanzibar, 


_ he can order a taxi by calling the telephone number 


2377 from the baggage room, and a few minutes later 
a 1961-model Chevrolet will take him to the nearby 
town in fifteen minutes. The same tariff applies to 
both taxis and rickshaws. Both cost only sixty rappes 
for fifteen minutes, but anyone with a contemplative 
tun of mind will prefer the Asian means of transport 
to the Western one. Not only do rickshaws and taxis 
tun on parallel tracks along the African coast, but 
also the crowded windows of the jewelry, silversmith 
and gift shops reveal an enormous variety of Asian, 
African and European wares. This medley of times 
and cultures is not confined to the shop windows. 
Walk through the streets and you walk through Zan- 
zibar’s past. The barred windows of the whitewashed 
houses bring back the fears of a hundred years ago, 
when pirates and slave dealers made Zanzibar their 
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headquarters and left their mark on the streets of the 
city. The rectangular doors of certain houses, orna- 
mented with rich hangings, testify to an Arabic origin. 
The doors of the Indian houses, on the other hand, 
have the shape of an arch. Most of them have brass 
linings or brass nails as decoration. . . . 

Wherever one goes, past and present jostle each 
other. ‘The Arab fort built in 1784 has now become 
a woman’s club. Here on an open square where as 
recently as 1890 the public executioner beheaded his 
victims with a sword, attractively decorated tables 
serve coffee to their customers. Tippu Tib House 
shelters the English club; the telegraph company has 
offices in the basement where forty slaves had been 
buried alive, for it was the custom at that time to 
sacrifice human beings in laying the foundation of 
any important building. An Anglican church rises in 
the middle of the bazaar on the site of the last slave 
market in the world. The altar now stands where once 
had been a whipping post for unruly slaves. Sultan 
Gargash presented the church with its clock in 1880. 
Near the German blockhouses stand cannon from the 
cruiser K6nigsberg, which the British warship Pegasus 
sank in 1914. And directly across the way British 
troops recently took up station near the famous mile- 
stone which bears the inscription: “8064 miles from 
here to London.” 

Now again the importance of this little island ex- 
tends far beyond its narrow shores. ‘The minority of 
Arab immigrants from the Arabian peninsula want to 
better their position here. ‘The African majority strives 
to gain complete power. ‘The Eastern bloc tries to 
make Zanzibar a base from which to attack Africa. 
The West will not give up its position for economic 
and strategic reasons. 

Many interests collide at Zanzibar. ‘The island has 
become a valued bridgehead in the cold war. 


The Military Coup 
in South Korea 


Shintaro Fukushima 


From The Japan Times (Tokyo) 
25 June 1961 


The publisher-editor of Japan’s English-language 
daily interprets the recent military coup d’état in 
South Korea as an authoritarian nationalist take- 
over. One week after Mr. Fukushima singled out 
General Pak as the key figure in the new govern- 
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ment, General Pak took command of the junta—a 
tribute to Mr. Fukushima’s foresight. 


A short, confused month has elapsed since a force 
of some 3,000 army troops and marines led by Major 
General Pak Chong Hui seized Seoul on May 16 and 
overturned the Government of Prime Minister John 
Chang. 

General Pak, former deputy commander of South 
Korea’s Second Army, declared that drastic action was 
required to save the nation from a corrupt and inept 
civil government in the face of the R.O.K.’s desperate 
need for economic rehabilitation. 

Thus, a small, disciplined and well-organized mi- 
nority, moving swiftly and secretly, overthrew Prime 
Minister Chang, forced the Cabinet’s resignation, dis- 
solved the legislature, banned political parties and set 
up a military regime under the name of the Supreme 
Council for National Rehabilitation. In seizing power, 
the leaders ignored the counsel of both the U.N. and 
U.S. to abide by democratic processes, and today 
Korea is being ruled by a sincere, but totally military 
dictatorship. . . . 

The reaction abroad has been one of concern and 
conjecture. Can the R.O.K. maintain its position as the 
front line of defense in the Far East with its military 
leaders struggling with problems of a faction-ridden 
and inept government? Can the military junta effect 
a controlled economy in a country so dependent upon 
outside aid? Could the coup contain a revolutionary 
uprising of urban intellectuals and poverty-ridden 
masses? 

In considering these questions, it might be well 
to analyze the role which the military has in the 
R.O.K. 

‘The moving spirit in Korea today is Major General 
Pak Chong Hui, a former officer in the Japanese Army 
who joined the South Korean forces in 1946. He was 
dismissed from the R.O.K. Army in 1948 on charges 
of Communist activity but was reinstated at the out- 
break of the Korean War in 1950. Since then he has 
enjoyed a distinguished career. He has the reputation 
for effectiveness and honesty and has been active 
against corruption in the army and in civil govern- 
ment. 

There is every indication that the present junta 
is motivated by an intense sense of nationalism and 
independence, despite the fact that their coup d’¢tat 
ended representative government in South Korea for 
the foreseeable future. 

‘The junta’s overwhelming problem is the R.O.K.’s 
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continuing, basic economic weaknesses. The country 
suffers from a lack of natural resources, skills, capital 
and industrial development. The new leaders have 
come into power with neither clear administrative oy | 
economic plans nor with the skills necessary to deal 
with the financial problems they face. (It is significant 
to note that General Pak has appointed a civilian 
head of the Finance Ministry to replace a military 
person. ) 

To date the regime has taken stopgap measures 
to prevent a serious dislocation of the economy, but | 
there are indications of business stagnation. Bank of | 
Korea ofhcials have pointed out that mounting ad- 
ministrative confusion is impeding economic activity, 

The new regime, committed to improve living con- 
ditions, has reduced but not eliminated distress in 
rural and urban areas. The farmers, for example, are 
now receiving fertilizer and are expecting to harvest | 
a bumper crop this vear. At the same time, they are 
hurt by the unavailability of credit, due to the ceiling 
put on interest. In the cities, rice prices have been cut 
by the order releasing rice reserves, but there has been 
no planning for future crises when these reserves are 
depleted. 

It is unrealistic to expect the military junta to te- 
construct the sagging economy of their country in the 
few brief weeks they have been in office. However, it 
is hoped that the military leaders will eventually 
broaden the base of government by calling on trained | 
civil servants to assist in the vast job of economic 
rehabilitation. 

Foreign observers who had hoped to see a certain | 
stability maintained by stern military control in the | 
R.O.K. are concerned with the more and more fre 
quent reports of factionalism within the R.O.K. mil: 
tary structure itself. Friction has been noted between | 
the more moderate senior officers who favor a rela: | 
tively carly return to civilian government and the | 
vounger clique who urge prolonged military rule. The | 
younger ones are idonoely nationalistic to the extent | 
of developing an overly severe attitude toward all | 
foreigners. f 

Looking back over the lessons which World War Il : 
has taught Japan, many of us feel great concern for . 
the military takeover of the R.O.K. Despite the jun | 
ta’s firm anti-Communist stand, it is conceivable that | 
its rule could eventually deteriorate, that students, it- 
tellectuals and opposition groups might take to the | 
streets again in riots against the militarists. Many who | 
today are pro-West could become susceptible to Com | ‘ 
munist overtures if their freedom of speech is cur | 
tailed and access to a free press is denied. 
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More on the Anti-Stalin Film 


Translated from: Pravda (Moscow), 21 April 1961 
Izvestia (Moscow), 25 April 1961 


The film “Clear Sky” by Lenin Prize winner Chukrai 
(see June ATLAS) continues to be shown in the 
Soviet Union. The English language weekly “Mos- 
cow News,” which disseminates only what it wants 
foreigners to know, published a short review calling 
the film “a picture about love and loyalty” without 
alluding to its political significance. 

While the real importance of the Chukrai work— 
to date the most revealing public denunciation of 
Stalin’s terror and the first admission that the Soviet 
people were relieved at his death—may need to be 
noted for Moscow’s non-Communist foreign colony, 
it does not have to be spelled out for the Russian 
public. 

(Communists—even non-Russian Communists — 
understand the meaning of the picture very well. 
The Moscow correspondent of the Italian Commu- 
nist weekly Vie Nuove [May 20] notes that “this is 
the first film to show directly an aspect of the viola- 
tion of socialist legality during the period of the 
Stalin personality cult.”) 

Pravda, the daily organ of the Communist Party, 
it is true, only alludes to the film’s political theme: 

ASTAKHOV |the pilot hero of the film] was shot 
down in an air battle, but he remained alive, wound- 
ed, and was taken prisoner. Although valorous and 
heroic in battle and in captivity (later acknowledged 
when the title Hero of the Soviet Union was conferred 
upon him) Astakhov falls under suspicion. He is ex- 
pelled from the Party and is not trusted to fly an air- 
plane. ‘This injustice was one of those originating from 
the cult of the personality during a certain period of 
history, 

Izvestia, the organ of the government and, since 
Khrushchev’s son-in-law Adzhubei assumed its edi- 
torship, a sort of house organ for the Soviet leader, 
goes further in explaining the changes since Stalin’s 
death, pointing to the 1956 Communist Party Con- 
gress at which Khrushchev exposed Stalin’s crimes 
in the so-called “secret speech”: 

One of the serious consequences of the cult of the 
personality was the incorrect attitude towards survi- 


vors of Hitler captivity. The Party has moved deci- 
sively to put an end to this injustice, and the Father- 
land has bestowed high honors on many former pris- 
oners of war for their steadfastness and inflexible will. 
‘The battle heroes in enemy prisons now stand hon- 
ored along with the front-line heroes and partisans; we 
were moved at learning of the valorous feats performed 
by . . . the Buchenwald captives . . . by the brave 
participants in the Mauthausen rebellion. . . . 

{Punished for having been taken prisoner during the 
war] the hero painfully ponders his fate. ‘The historic 
20th Party Congress is still to come and there are 
many things that he cannot yet understand, but his 
true Communist heart and mind suggest the correct 
thoughts and feelings to him. And we are deeply 
stirred at hearing him say in words wrenched from the 
bottom of his soul that vigilance cannot give way to 
suspicion and distrust of others. . . . 


The Weaker Sex 
Camilla Cederna 


Translated from L'Espresso (Rome) 


February-June 1961 


Camilla Cederna contributes every week to LEs- 
presso a sophisticated page of news, gossip, styles 
and other subjects of interest to women readers. 
The following typical paragraphs have been selected 
from a number of her columns. 


FISH A LA CAPUCCIOLO 


NEVER before this era of ours in which everyone 
diets and struggles against cholesterol has it been so 
fashionable to give cookbooks as gifts. And they are 
usually elegant manuals with handsome color plates, 
and recipes, requiring much less fat than before, are 
both delicate and easy to make. ‘The authors are either 
talented housewives or retired famous chefs. 

But here we have a flavorful exception. ‘The author, 
pictured in a beautiful engraving at the front of the 
book, looks very much like Michelangelo Buonarroti. 
He dedicates his work to a cardinal. ‘The many illus- 
trations show the thousands of strange utensils neces- 
sary in the preparation of these succulent dishes. One 
of the most incredible menus given in the book was 
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ordered by the author in honor of the Archbishop of 
Milan. Let us explain. 

This wonderful book Banquets, Orchestration of 
Food and Table Setting (published by Neri Pozza) 
was written in 1549 by Cristoforo da Messibugo, the 
Cardinal-Duke Don Ippolito d’Este’s cook. That fa- 
mous dinner to which I referred consisted of eleven 
courses (an incredible list) which Cardinal Ippolito 
d’Este ordered for the heretic Renée of France and the 
Archbishop of Milan and his suite. Strangely enough, 
all these dinners in which dish followed dish at a 
dizzying pace do not, as one would think, nauseate 
the reader. 

This volume is more than a cooking manual; it is an 
unusual chapter in the history of the manners of a 
time in which an invitation to dinner provided an 
opportunity to demonstrate one’s power and great- 
ness. Between the courses of another famous meat 
and fish dinner described in the book, Ariosto’s Cas- 
Saria was staged, a certain mysterious Madonna Da- 
lida sang, five violas, a harpischord and three flutes 
played. Then came dancing and gold and silver gifts 
for everyone. 

It should be noted that the stimulating and surpris- 
ing recipes given at the end of the volume (one must 
cut down on the suggested amount of fats and spices ) 
are still usable today. Still highly recommendable are 
the stuffed tench, fish a la capucciolo, capon stuffed 
with herbs and gooseberries, innumerable sauces, and 
the meat and fruit pies. 


LADIES FOR SALE 


A very chic Roman parlor game has recently de- 
scended on Milan. Cruel as are all parlor games, this 
one is called “The Antique Dealer” and is played as 
follows. There are two participants—one the buyer 
and the other the antique dealer—who pretend to be 
in an antique shop. 

The dealer selects one of the women present and 
offers her for sale to the buyer. ‘The lady in question 
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trembles because her defects as well as her merits wil] 
be publicly displayed in the jargon of the connoisseur, 
Suppose that the object for sale is a rather large, 
healthy young girl. “It’s the kind of furniture you cap 
live with,” says the pretended dealer, “and you'll never 
regret it. Naturally it’s not completely authentic, and 
it’s even a bit heavy in the legs, but it’s just what you 
need to fill a wall. A kneading trough always comes in 
handy,” continues the dealer, who, if he is witty and 
unscrupulous, will end by making everyone laugh by 
describing the kneading trough. “It’s made of ver 
good wood, well-seasoned, and a whole lot of stuf 
will fit inside; don’t worry about the top being a bit 
patchily restored... .” 

At this point, the buyer attacks. “Yes, yes, it’s a 
nice piece,” he replies, eyeing the embarrassed girl 
from head to foot, “but I’m afraid it would clutter up 
the house. That painting would look better in my 
house,” he says, pointing at a very young and beaut 
ful girl. “Let me see it,” he continues. “I'll think 
about the kneading trough later, or maybe I could use 
it in my dressing room.” 

Here the antique dealer takes up again and become 
more malicious than before. In fact, the game is most 
exciting when the two protagonists, knowing the var: 
ous affairs in the room (past, present or only hope. 
ful), keep them in mind and pull no punches. “You'te 
right, it’s a damn good piece,” the dealer says. “Look 
at that rosy flesh tone and the finesse of the ear, the 
brilliance of the glance. Admittedly, the mouth 
doesn’t go with the rest; it’s somewhat hard. The 
painting must have been passed from hand to hand 
and it shows it.” And so on, until even a generally 
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recognized beauty will be absolutely demolished. 

Naturally, everyone watching enjoys the game, par- 
ticularly the most malicious. A woman with com- 
plexes suffers especially from the dealer’s anatomizing, 
but even the perfect woman will be suffering some- 
what when compared with a Fragonard, a miniature, 
a tanagra figure, when, used to compliments (it’s very 
easy to get used to compliments), she must finally 
return to her place. ‘The men enjoy the game most of 
ll. In fact, according to its rules, the object for sale 
must always be a woman. In Milan, however, they 
have begun to switch roles, and recently a very clever 
lady buyer finally demolished a mass- produced refec- 
tory table, a worm-eaten chest of drawers and an 
Empire clock which had been rebuilt in 1890. 





THE LATEST NEWS 


Once called “two-piece” bathing suits, Bikinis should 
now be called ‘one-and-a-half piece.” ‘lhe top is held 
up by a wire. At least we hope so! 


THE NEW STAR 


She is the magazines’ newest star, and in a single issue 
the Corriere published three photographs of her. After 


: having copied Grace Kelly, Brigitte Bardot, Farah 


Diba and Paola of Belgium, the girls of every nation- 
ality are now trying to look like her, and already there 
are fashion models who could be taken for her. What 
she is about to wear is always top secret, but a few 


' lours later pictures of her costume appear in every 


newspaper. We know everything about her, from the 
name of the hospital where she was born thirty-two 


World Ways 


years ago, to her dislike of mink, her favorite sports, 
the exact distance between her eyes and the name of 
her couturier, made so famous by her patronage that 
he took a full page advertisement in Harper’s Bazaar 
(cost, $3,000). Really chic, this ad. It gives no hint of 
any of his designs, merely shows a man with an imperi- 
ous eye, arms folded and pipe in mouth and two 
words, Oleg Cassini, printed below. 

‘The goddess in question is America’s First Lady, 
Jacqueline Kennedy. And this young woman with the 
face of an exotic movie star and a model’s figure, so 
suddenly lifted to the peak of celebrity, has immedi- 
ately become the object of harsh criticism. “She’s too 
fashionable. .. . / A real lady doesn’t follow fashion in 
such a neurotic way; look at Queen Elizabeth! . 
She’s not a President’s wife, but a model. . . . She’s 
not a model, she’s a shop-girl. . .. She shows too much 
of her legs. . . . She’s always late. .. . Why does she go 
to Mass in a sleeveless dress and with her bare feet 
showing through her sandals? . . . God save us from 
the Jackie look! . . . All we need is to see hundreds of 
women like her flitting about, the college girl type— 
wide face, fluffed hair, full lips, full bangs, flat cheek- 
bones and an eternally stunned expression!” 





215 COURTESANS 


Angela Pestalasalsa, Aurelia Pocaterra, Marietta Bom- 
bardone and Orsetta Minolvogio are the nicknames of 
some of the 215 gay ladies listed in an unusual little 
book which I recently happened upon, A Catalog of 
the Most Honored and Principal Courtesans of Six- 
teenth Century Venice, taken from a manuscript in 
the Museo Correr. This list of courtesans, complete 
with name and surname, name and surname of her 
procurer, address, and price and preceded by a study 
on libertinism in Venice by Fulvio Dittico, was origi- 
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nally dedicated by a certain A. C. “to the most mag- 
nificent and beneficent Signora Livia Azzolina, my 
patron and most respected lady . . . the apex of beauty, 

virtue, and breeding as becomes the woman who is the 
queen of the Venetian courtesans.” 

Citation of several entries will suffice to give a 
notion of the precision of this extraordinary Baedeker. 
“Antonia Bonella, living at Santa Caterina: mackerel 
Mattio Barcarol who lives near the ferry; 3 scudi.” 

“Anzola Vedova living at the Frari in the house of 
Ca’ Contarini but she is a little old; deal directly with 
her; 1 scudo.” 

“Isabella, who used to live at the San Felice ferry 
now is at Santa Caterina. She is so good that one does 
not discuss price. Deal with her mother, Laura.” 

The engravings show us how very elegantly dressed 
they were, mousseline and damask gowns with plung- 
ing necklines and “befurred in the Roman style.” In 
the introductory note we read with interest the story 
of the typical courtesan, Veronica Franco, who was 
famous for her beauty, poetic fancy, and adventurous 
amours. It is a story woven out of assassinations, exe- 
cutions, poisoned nuts forced down the throat; none- 
theless it ends with the heroine’s repentance when 
approaching her fortieth birthday. 





The Little Knight 


Claudio Bianconi I 





From Graphis 93 (Zurich) 


January-February 1961 


THE FACT that the Italians have not so far made 
much of a mark as cartoonists can be explained by 
various outside circumstances. The press capital, Mi. 
lan, is at a distance from the political capital, Rome, so 
that the conditions under which the satirical cartoon 
flourishes best are lacking. As soon as the intellectual 
climate changes, however, as today, when a certain | 
“Americanization” is taking place, talents at once 
come to the fore which will very well bear comparison 
with the high standards of Italian graphic art. 

Marco Biassoni is one of these talents. A Genoese, 
now thirty years old, he began as an advertising artist | 
and a designer of cloths and ceramic ware. Now he is 
exclusively a cartoonist and an illustrator of children’s 
books. He has borrowed the outer form of comic strips 
and the international cult of lapidary nonsense, yet 
in his graphic style and his brand of ideas he reveals 
a distinct personality and is, in an unmistakable if | 
indefinable way, typically Italian. 
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The End of the Line 
Farewell, 
Orient-Express 


Guermantes 


Translated from Figaro Hebdomadaire (Paris) 


18 May 1961 


IT IS no tragedy, only a sign of the times. By the end 
of May the "Orient Express will no longer exist, at 
least in the form that had made it famous, as the 
diplomatic, romantic train, the first one to connect 
Europe with the East, Paris with Constantinople. It 
was going on seventy-eight, which for a man today, if 
not for a train, is almost youth, or second youth. ‘The 
Orient-Express was the patriarch. Aircraft and the 
Iron Curtain killed it. Between Vienna and Bucharest, 
Vienna and Budapest, no more than two or three stub- 
born passengers per day preferred the smell of ancient 
upholstery to the seats of airplanes and trusted the 
moans of axles more than the vagaries of weather. ‘The 
Europe of the Orient-Express is nothing but a by-gone 
world. So be it. I think it was Georges Naglemackers, 
an enterprising Belgian, who created it, thus enhanc- 
ing the wagon-lits company which he had founded. 
Providing for sleep, breakfast and dinner on the train 
was utter novelty. Naglemackers hit upon the idea and 
put it into practice with financial help from Louis- 
Philippe’s grandson, King Leopold II, who had a lik- 
ing and flair for business. It did not come about in a 
day. Authorizations had to be secured from private, 
imperial and royal companies in Eastern France, 
Alsace-Lorraine, the Grand Duchy of Baden, the King- 
dom of Bavaria, the State of Austria and the Royal 
Railroads of Rumania. Naglemacker’s obstinacy (am- 
bitious dreams like this one are apt to be stronger in- 


soria: The Orient-Express in the station. 
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centives than sheer necessity) bore fruit in 1883 de. 
spite lingering doubts voiced by experts. On June 6 
the Orient-Express with three teakwood cars, dining 
car and Burgundian cook left the Gare de |’Est amid 
general curiosity and admiration. As a matter of fact, 
it was not going directly to Constantinople but was 
to stop on the banks of the Danube, at Giorgiu, a 
minor port where the ferry was to carry the passen- 
gers to Rutchuk in Bulgaria (both gloomy places as | 
well remember, having one day awaited the ferry for 
over two hours next to the Danube’s icy waters). It 
was only six vears later, in 1889, that the Orient- 
Express directly connected Paris with Constantinople 
in sixty-seven hours and thirty-five minutes. Now- 
adays, it takes exactly sixty hours minus two minutes 
via the Simplon, through Venice, Zagreb and Sofia. ... 

The Orient-Express was to become more than a 
new European throughwav. It was to enter literature 
and later to occupy a place on the screen. It was to be 
a part of all literary genres: the chronicle with Jean 
Lorrain, suspense fiction with Dekobra and Graham 
Greene, mysterv with Agatha Christie, period fiction 
(which will certainly again come into its own to depict 
present times) with Abel Hermant and Paul Morand. 

In any case, I do not propose to write a literary his- 
tory in this farewell note and am just touching upon 
the historv of customs. But the place of the Orient- 
Express in the imagination as well as in the history of 
Europe should certainly be noted. For when after the 
war of 1914 an attempt was made to unthrone the 
train and deprive Germany of her railroad privilege, 
the Simplon and the Artlberg were launched—the 
former offering us the delightful Borromean Islands 
at dawn and Venice at teatime (it is faster today) and 
the latter going to Bucharest via Basel and Salzburg, 
Vienna and Budapest. These two competitors, how- 
ever, did not enjoy the same prestige as the Orient- 
Express. They did carry a few diplomats, but no Or- 
ental women with downcast eyes or Rumanian prin- 
cesses traveling with their personal maids and sheets. 
The disappearance of the Orient-Express brings home 
to us the full weight of the Iron Curtain. Any society 
may have a certain charm, so let us not lament any- 
thing. The moralist and the historian, however, must 
register the scientific fact that things took a certain 
turn and cannot be ignored, when travelers who did 
not know what a sleeping car meant became the 
world’s new captains. Lenin returned to Russia in a 
railroad car. Mussolini and Hitler became acquainted 
with luxury trains and red carpets—O, Chaplin!—too 
late in my opinion to preserve the trains’ ancient lure 
and to use them solely to enhance men’s happiness. 
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Facing Crisis 


Pierre Mendés France 


Translated from L’Express (Paris) 


1 June 1961 


Pierre Mendés France occupies a unique position 
among French post-war political figures. He was the 
first to recognize publicly that a French victory in 
Indo-China was impossible; he was put in power to 
act accordingly. This was in June 1954, a few weeks 
after the fall of Dien Bien Phu to the Communist 
forces of North Vietnam. Mendes France promised 
Parliament he would negotiate an end to the war 
within a month, and he won what he himself had 
called a “bet.” 

It was also Mendes France who laid the ground- 
work for Tunisian independence —and like de Gaulle 


today, he was denounced by the right wing as a 
traitor. For several years Mendés France and his 
friends have been urging a negotiated peace in Al- 
geria, thus provoking new threats and name-calling 
from the extreme right. 

The non-Communist left on the other hand ac- 
claimed him as a saviour. He was compared to 
F. D. R.—his admirers refer to him by analogy as 
P. M. F. 

Because he foresaw and predicted to John Foster 
Dulles the defeat of the European Defense Com- 
munity by the French National Assembly, he ap- 
peared to some as a “neutralist.” i 

Others—in particular the winegrowers—have ac- 
cused him of trying to “Americanize” France, citing 
the fact that Mendés France not only drinks milk 
but also attempted (unsuccessfully) to promote milk 
drinking in French schools. Although a long-time 
associate of President de Gaulle, having fought and 
served under him during the war in London and in 


Pierre Mendeés France talking with Francois Mauriac 
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Algiers, Mendés France opposed de Gaulle’s return 
to power in May 1958 under the pressure of the mil- 
itary and the Rightist parties. As a result of his op- 
position to de Gaulle, he was not reelected to Parlia- 
ment in 1958. Today he is an active member of the 
Parti Socialiste Unifié, a left of center, non-Comnu- 
nist group. 

Since its founding, Mendés France has been 
closely associated with L’Express writing frequently 
in its columns on national and international affairs. 

He knows the United States well. He spent some 
time here during the war and has since visited the 
country frequently either as a delegate to the U.N. 
Economic and Social Council or privately, and once 
(in 1954) as Premier of France. 

Upon his return from a trip to the U.S. this 
spring, M. Mendés France was interviewed by 
L’Express. His analysis of the current “crisis” pro- 
voked considerable interest all over Western Eu- 
rope. Il Corriere della Sera of Milan reprinted this 
interview in full and numerous news dispatches and 
editorials have referred to it. (The questions asked 
by L’Express appear in bold face.) 


You are returning from your first visit to the United 
States since Kennedy’s inauguration. Have you ob- 
served any changes? 


PMF: When a new Administration comes to power 
in the United States great confusion and disorder pre- 
vail for several months. International developments 
make matters worse than usual this time. The new 
outfit faced acute and urgent problems for which it 
was not well-prepared. 

Public opinion took quick stock of the general situa- 
tion and confusion resulted. Of course, the Cuban 
affair caused the most distress. But things were not 
going much better elsewhere. In Laos the Americans 
wanted to appear conciliatory but they now recognize 
that they did not know how far the situation had 
deteriorated. In South Korea everything slipped out 
of control. In South Vietnam they hoped for changes 
but could find no formula to replace the present one 
with all its recognized failings. They believed in the 
possibility of reaching a nuclear test ban agreement 
with the Russians but now have the impression that 
new Soviet demands have ruled out agreement. 

Then came the Gagarin flight. The Americans had 
hoped to close the space gap and have the first man in 
orbit. They ncw know how far behind they are, and a 
great people with a highly developed taste for compe- 
tition and championship finds this most painful. 

Certainly Shepard did much to re-establish opti- 
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mism, but his exploit is rather small compared to 
Gagarin’s, and Kennedy courageously announced that | 
the United States would need ten years to catch up : 
with the Soviets in this field. 

All of which makes the average American athe; 
dizzy. 


How does Kennedy explain all these failures? 


PMF: I have frequently heard even Democrats admit 
that “Kennedy is too voung. He is smart and tal. 
ented,” thev sav, “but he lacks experience. We weren't 
overly fond of Dulles, but at least he had a plan, a line 
of action. We knew what he wanted to do. With Ken- 
nedy we don’t know.” 








In my opinion, this observation doesn’t get to the | 
heart of the matter. 
For eight vears the Kisenhower Administration tried | 


to maintain the status quo, refusing both new under | 


takings and concessions. In Berlin, in Asia, in Latin | 
America, on the disarmament question, etc., the 
policy was one of status quo—a negative or, if vou pre 
fer, a defensive, static policv. A man convinced that 


things must move has now arrived on the scene. He | 
believes in action, internationally as well as in the | 


economic field. The Kennedy Administration’s desire 
to act upsets a delicate situation and reveals the pro- 
found weaknesses that previous inaction had con- 
cealed. In fact, the new Administration faces more 
serious difficulties than it expected and the passage of 
time has made matters worse. 

Two years ago the Russians probably wanted an 
atomic agreement; do they today? Then, thev would 
have accepted a truly neutral government in Laos; 


would they now? Nor would it have been hard, two | 
years ago, to come to an agreement with Castro. The } 
problems have become more difficult, and the new | 
Administration must find solutions to them all. ‘That | 


will not be easy. 

Many Americans thought that a new administra 
tion so full of good will, so eager, for example, to 
reach an understanding with Latin America, to con- 
vince Khrushchev of its peaceful intentions, etc. could 
deal with these problems in a favorable atmosphere. 


Now they know that this is not the case, that every ; 


where their adversaries are pressing and _harrassing 
them. 





Might not a tougher foreign policy with its emphasis 
on a military build-up upset the situation? Vice Presi- 
dent Johnson’s trip to the Far East brought mem- 
ories of Foster Dulles. 


PMP: ‘True enough. 
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Yet in my opinion, Vice President Johnson’s trip 
can be explained this way: The United States urgently 
needs a new Latin American policy; in Africa the 
Americans want to assist actively in the great changes 
now underway; a new Berlin crisis threatens Europe. 
So if only a respite could be gained in Asia. . . . Sooner 
or later, there will have to be talk with the Chinese. 
Evervone knows this. But even the Americans who 
most want a normal situation don’t think that the 
time is vet ripe. They are stalling for time, hoping to 
maintain the status quo even if it is an unhealthy one. 
This is the meaning of the Johnson trip. 


In brief, what would they like to do? 


PMF: Latin America is the most sensitive spot. 
Nothing has been so painful for Americans as the 
Cuban affair. If they do not talk about it, that’s 
because they don’t dare, but they think about it 
constantly. 

Quite apart from the losses that big American inter- 
ests suffered in Cuba, the average American finds Cas- 
tro’s rabid speeches and general attitude most of- 
fensive. The average American feels himself defied, 
flouted, powerless to reply. After all, we know French- 
men who can’t seem to understand why the Algerian 
Nationalists should be riddled with rancor. 

Another popular but completely false argument 
carries great weight in the United States: the possi- 
bility that the Russians will construct a military base 
ninety miles from American soil. “Soon,’” Americans 
say “they'll have missile launching pads and Russian 
planes and submarines there. It’s a pistol pointed at 
our belly.” 

Now if nuclear war does break out some day, any 
Soviet base in Cuba would be destroyed during the 
first hour; one bomb would do it. No real military 
danger exists in that quarter. 

But a real political danger does: the spread of the 
Cuban revolution and its anti-Yankeeism throughout 
Latin America. 

If the danger is political rather than military, it 
must be met by political not military means. ‘The 
United States government must prove to the South 
American people that it not only does not oppose but 
wants to help them achieve their emancipation. ‘hat 
is the best, the only possible answer. 

Conflict between progressive forces and reactionary 
interests now extends everywhere. ‘The United States 
must show that it no longer supports reaction but will 
help to promote necessary reforms and changes. 

The American government is about to spend large 
sums in Latin America. Will this money be turned 
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over to oligarchic and repressive military regimes or 
will it help finance agrarian reform, programs of both 
general and technical education, stabilization of raw 
material markets for the benefit of the peasants and 
workers who produce them? This is the question. 

Such reforms would certainly run counter to the 
interests of the American trusts. In some Latin Ameri- 
can republics land cannot be distributed to the peas- 
ants without hurting certain financial interests. When 
this question comes up, will the United States under- 
stand that it must help the young progressive forces 
(after duly indemnifying any American interests that 
may have been injured )? Only then can it speak of an 
alliance, not of military forces or financial interests, 
but of the masses. This is the crux of the matter. 


How do Americans react to your opinion? 


PMF: Many, especially among the intellectuals and 
the young, agree with me. But those in authority, 
while approving the thesis in principle, raise practical 
objections: “You are right, but we cannot abandon 
our friends. . . . Congress would never permit it... . 
Such a policy wouldn’t work for at least twenty years; 
we want quick results. . . .” These are the objections 
raised against any proposed change in the traditional 
policy. 


Do you think that American financial interests would 
agree to policies obviously leading to expropriation 
in Latin America? 


PMF: There will be conflicts of course but the Ameri- 
can government must rally public opinion and explain 
the problem frankly. 

Kennedy’s sound statements on the need for for- 
eign aid designed to help the masses and not business 
interests must be translated into action. 

This will not be easy. Kennedy must face the oppo- 
sition of powerful interests and he will need popular 
support. Kennedy is a fighter. He can do it, and Ameri- 
cans would understand his attitude. 

On the other hand, only full employment can mobi- 
lize the necessary financial and economic means. 
Again popular support must be won. But there are six 
million unemployed; they will support an aid plan 
only when they understand that their interests at bot- 
tom are the same as those of the unfortunates in the 
underdeveloped countries. 


Till now nothing practicable has been forthcoming. 
Everything has remained on the emotional level. 


PMF: Yes, particularly in regard to Cuba. ‘The vio- 
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lence of the American reaction recalled the rabid 
“Algérie Francaise” supporters of three or four years 
back. Many said: “We’ve got to take a firm stand. 
Let’s send the fleet and the marines and settle this 
thing once and for all.” That is the kind of reasoning 
that led to Suez. 

This being the case, Western countries must revise 
their policies completely, particularly as regards the 
underdeveloped countries, which now constitute a 
third world holding the balance of power. 

This policy revision is going badly. Europe is ill- 
prepared for it because of the hangover of the coloni- 
alist spirit. The United States, feeling it had to help 
the third world in its evolution, did not fully grasp the 
extent of the pressure of its domestic conditions. The 
Americans found themselves embarrassed: in Latin 
America, because they cannot escape the network of 
set habits and their private interests; in Africa, be- 
cause they do not want to offend their NATO allies 
who are long-standing colonial powers; in the Middle 
East, because of the Israeli-Arab conflict. None of 
these problems can be solved quickly or painlessly. 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to assume that 
this revision will not come about. It is precisely the 
maturing of situations, evolutions and painful and 
sometimes disorderly adjustments that are the stuff of 
political history. The period of confusion may be long, 
and adjustments have often been made solely under 
the pressure of absolute necessity, which accords with 
the American spirit. Remember America’s long period 
of inertia during Hitler’s rise, and the extraordinary 
way in which America improvised its participation in 
the war, a participation which proved decisive. 

However, courageous and responsible men and 
leaders with foresight are needed to carry out these 
important and difficult reevaluations. 


In the immediate post-war period, America’s 
prestige was very high throughout the world. How 
do you explain what followed? 


PMF: Almost overnight America found itself living 
outside its own borders and forced to shoulder respon- 
sibilities for which its past had not prepared it. Amer- 
ica was traditionally isolationist and thought primarily 
in terms of its own continent. The Monroe Doctrine 
not only forbade others to intervene in American af- 
fairs but also forbade Americans to intervene in the 
affairs of others. When the Americans found them- 
selves caught up in the First World War, their first 
reaction was of surprise and bewilderment. Then, 
suddenly, they found themselves the leaders of half 
the world. 
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They lacked neither good will, nor generosity. Th 
spent fabulous sums to help their allies. It is a fact 
that they contributed powerfully and selflessly to 
European recovery: those French, Belgian and Ger. 
man factories now competing with America on world 
markets were, in large measure, rebuilt and modem. 
ized by America. 

But American political analyses have often been 
inadequate or mistaken. Collaboration with the most 
reactionary elements has not been limited to South 
America, and the Americans have often, quite to their 
surprise, provoked hostile popular reactions. At the | 
same time, American affirmations of anti-colonialism 
have also alienated reactionary governments. All this | 
was fairly incoherent. | 

America found itself facing hard-core doctrinaires | 





who had thought these problems through. Their con. | 
victions, almost too systematically arranged, gave their 
policies a coherence and a continuity which the West 
lacked. This applies to economics as well as to inter- 
national politics, for the Soviets have now achieved 
a fairly regular growth rate of about eight percent 
whereas the West, with its recessions and underem- 
ployment, averages only about two percent to five | 
percent. 

The Russians have forged ahead with a rapidity | 
which surprised the whole world, especially the | 
Americans. 

At present, there is, at least militarily, a certain 
equilibrium. It is a precarious balance which could be 
upset any time by some new scientific discovery, some | 
unforeseen political event. Since only this fragile and | 
precarious balance guarantees peace, we must see to 
it that it is not disturbed. We must also see to it that 
it is not compromised, either by bravado on the one | 
hand or by repeated mistakes on the other. 

I have never been one of those Frenchmen—and | 
they range politically from extreme left to extreme | 
right—who greet every American reverse with amuse: } 


————EE 


ment. The world situation is much too serious to act | 
as though such events affect only someone else. If the 
worst should happen, would we be spared? 


Is there anything France and Europe can do? 


PMF: I think so. The organization binding the West | 
ern countries together should be revised. Present | 
methods of collaboration and cooperation are rudk | 

mentary and function poorly. Many countries feel | 
they do not participate in decisions from which they | 
too will suffer the consequences. The whole system 
demands reconsideration. 

Not since the Americans brutally broke off the 1956 | 
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negotiations with Egypt over the financing of the 
Aswan Dam_ have they asked our opinion. Yet the 
English and French suffered the consequences in the 
Suez affair. And ever since they took matters into their 
own hands by landing in Egypt, they have not con- 
sulted the Americans. However, the whole Western 
bloc paid for the mistake, for the Soviets replaced 
them in the Middle East, strengthening Nasser. Per- 
haps if the Americans had discussed the Cuban situa- 
tion with their European allies, the error committed 
two months ago could have been avoided. 

This is still truer of the economic situation. For 
two vears the English, the Germans, the Belgians 
and the Americans have been waging a real war to 
strengthen their financial reserves. Not only has the 
dollar suffered, but all our investments and our whole 
financial structure have been weakened. 

Too often our policies toward the third world di- 


| verge—and at times even contradict each other. 


It is high time to organize ourselves. 
Europe must make itself better understood and 
thus avoid being forced to accept adverse decisions or 


| faits accomplis. 


Perturbed and uncertain, the Americans are now 


' ready to listen to suggestions from weaker but more 
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experienced countries like France or England. Un- 
fortunately, we offer them nothing. 

At times Macmillan has undertaken certain steps. 
Today nothing. As for de Gaulle, Americans regret 
his negative approach. He criticizes the United Na- 
tions but makes no suggestions about improving it. 
He criticizes NATO but does not say what should 
replace it. He makes atomic bombs (thus contribut- 
ing to the confusion at Geneva) but cannot suggest 
a formula which might be the basis of discussion 
among the allies or between the allies and the Soviets. 
His stand on Berlin is the most inexplicable of all, 
but he offers no wav of breaching the impasse. He 
has often spoken about the problem of underdevel- 
oped countries but has made no concrete proposals. 
Worse vet, when the UN set up an emergency aid 
program for the Congo (food, medicine, social and 
technical assistance, etc.) France voted against it and 
refused to pay its share. 

Should Europe offer any counsel on the reorganiza- 
tion of the UN, on atomic problems, on the evolution 
of Africa, etc. it would be widely echoed abroad and 
particularly in the United States. What the United 
States finds most striking today is Europe’s blank and 
utter silence. 








“Fair makes yer arm ache!” 
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The Filipino Theatre 


Comment calls itself a “quarterly devoted to the 
free discussion of problems affecting and likely to 
affect The Philippines and its people. . . .” It main- 
tains a critical tone because it feels that mistakes 
are less likely in an atmosphere of criticism. 

The three articles following are from a sympo- 
sium on the Filipino Theatre. 


Four Basic Problems 
Rodrigo Perez III 


Comment (Manila) 


First Quarter 1961 


THE TERM, Filipino theatre, in this paper is lim- 
ited to the drama, that is to say, to plays of both 
foreign and domestic authorship presented by Filipino 
nationals. It excludes the opera and the dance, which, 
though theatrical, are independent and distinct arts. 

The Filipino theatre of the mid-twentieth century 
suffers the following ailments: 

1. The lack of a language 

2. The lack of an audience 

3. The lack of professionalism 

4. The lack of tradition-consciousness 


LANGUAGE 


This is primarily a problem of the playwright, but, 
if he fails to solve it, we should not blame him, for it 
is, in fact, a problem of national and historical dimen- 
sions, a problem born of the cultural shifts. There are 
two aspects to this: language as a national expression 
and language as a theatrical expression. The first in- 
volves the choice of a language; the second, a special 
mastery of the chosen language for theatrical use. 

What should be the language of the Filipino the- 
atre? What is the language of the Filipino? Our Con- 
stitution and a subsequent Commonwealth act recog- 
nize three languages as official: English, Spanish and 
Tagalog. Filipino college graduates are required by 
law to have learned three languages: English, Spanish 
and Tagalog. Fiction writers have often asked them- 
selves and one another: In what language should the 
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Great Filipino Novel be written? English or Tagalog? 
The answer perhaps is that it was written in Spanish, 
Thus has confusion descended upon our theatre, 

What should be the language of the Filipino the. 
atre? 

We need a language that can express us completely 
and sincerely, a language that can express those ideas 
peculiar to our mentality and culture, ideas, for in. 
stance, like bahala na, ningas kugon, pabalat-bunga,| 
utang-na loob, or even a simple action like kalabit,| 
ideas which defy translation. Should it be Tagalog? | 

We need a language that will link us with histor | 
and tradition, with the culture of the past, with the 
great epoch that gave birth to our concept of nation. 
hood. Spanish perhaps? 

We need a language that will be compatible with 
our contemporary insight, an insight that has been 
enriched by the sciences, by psy chology, sociology, 
history and philosophy, by our acquaintance with | 
world literature. English? 

What is the state of these languages in our theatre?| 

Spanish is on the way out. 

Our knowledge of English i is rather inadequate. One| 
merely has to attend a Filipino play in English to real 
ize that. That language is often clumsy, if not abso. 
lutely trite. Once in a while the rules of grammar are| 
expertly strangled. The playwright apparently think 
in one language and writes in another. Words are mis 
pronounced. Filipino writers have not learned to write 
for the ear, and Filipino actors aggravate the matter. 
Actors cannot distinguish between hot, hat and hut) 
and similar nuances of diction. I remember a play in| 
which one of the characters persistently spoke sl 
gunshot wedding. . 

Intelligent, educated Filipinos occasionally point| 
out the visual implausibility of a Filipino character, : 
brown man, speaking English, a white man’s language. | 
This is not a valid argument against the use of English | 
in the Filipino theatre. Spanish gy psies sing French 
Carmen; Parisians sing Italian in La Bohéme and La) 
Traviata; Cornishmen and Irish women sing Germat) 
in Tristan und Isolde; Italians, Greeks, Danes ané) 
Austrians speak English in Shakespeare, and, in ow} 
own moro-moro, Spaniards, Albanians and Turks chant 
in Tagalog, Ilocano, Pampango, Cebuano and Ilongo. 

Tagalog is a splendid, sonorous language which ha 


proven its effectiveness in our traditional theatre, 10 
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the zarzuela and the moro-moro. Archaic Tagalog is 
nobly suited for heroic pageant (witness the senakulo); 
latter day Tagalog is unexcelled for vulgar comedy 
(witness vaudeville, the cinema and the comic poems 
of José Corazén de Jestis). But for what lies in be- 
tween, for poetic drama, for the inquiring, analytical 
play, for the psychological and sociological document, 
Tagalog is insufficient. It is not rich enough to fully 
encompass the complexity of our vision. Its scope of 
expression is limited further by the insistence of 
purists to eliminate words of foreign derivation and to 
form a new, inviolate vocabulary. Thus what we have 
always called silya is now salumpuwit, what we have 
always called bintana is now durungawan, and so forth. 

The attempt at sterilization will not destroy the 
language, but, given enough time, will render it cum- 
bersome and ridiculous. The English language is rich 
and colorful because it has happily assimilated foreign 
words and phrases (kindergarten, faux pas, quisling, 
forte, bungalow, monsoon), not to mention the fact 
that it is substantially Latin and Anglo-Saxon and not 
ashamed of it. 

Picture this: a ruined building, sounds of distant 
explosions, wailing sirens, flashes of darkness and light, 
the hum of airplanes, women and children fearfully 
huddled in a corner. A man rushes in and cries: ““The 
bombers are overhead!” Picture the same situation in 
a Filipino setting. A man rushes in and cries: “Ang 
mga salipawpaw na mandirigma ay nasa himpapawid!” 

What then should be the language of the Filipino 
playwright? English? His knowledge of it so far lim- 
ited. ‘Tagalog? The language may limit his vision. 
Spanish? Out of the question. In brief, no language. 

Perhaps it is not the playwright but the audience 
that will finally decide what it should be. And what- 
ever it is the playwright is duty-bound to give it 
new life. 


AUDIENCE 


The theatre has a ready-made audience. To the 
basic needs of food, shelter and clothing, civilization 
has added transport, communication and entertain- 
ment. ‘The theatre therefore is a necessity, and, being 
anecessity, has a guaranteed market. But has it? In the 
last few decades its survival has been threatened by the 
cinema and television, by its own affected intellectual- 
ism and, above all, by increasing public indifference. 

The Filipino theatre, strictly speaking, has no audi- 
ence as, say, the cinema has an audience. It is much 
more accurate and somewhat uncivil to say that cer- 
tain Filipino theatre groups each have their following. 


World of Arts 


This is due to the peculiar constitution of our theatre. 
We do not have theatre companies, as we had once 
upon a time. We have instead little clubs, non-profit 
organizations and drama departments of colleges and 
universities drawing their sustenance from their so- 
cial circles, intimates and student populations, or, if 
well connected, from a foundation grant. What we 
call an audience goes to the theatre not primarily to be 
entertained but to support a cause, or a charity... . 

The theatre has lost the majority of its audience 
to the cinema and television. For a simple reason. The 
audience has learned to value realism above everything 
else, and the cinema and television generously provide 
it. The theatre’s major asset is poetry, but no one, it 
seems, will buy poetry. Only when the stage conde- 
scends with such realistic effects as clouds sailing 
across the cyclorama, or lightning flashes on Calvary, 
or the burning of Rome does the audience clap and 
cheer. This is the type of mentality that our theatre 
has to satisfy in order to survive. 

The intelligence of the Filipino audience may be 
measured by its patronage of the cinema. Mediocre 
films generally enjoy long runs, that is to say, weeks. 
Films of exceptional merit expire after one, two or 
three days. It is not true that the Filipino audience 
does not recognize quality. It does and promptly stays 
away from it. 


PROFESSIONALISM 


A few paragraphs back it was intimated that we had 
no theatre companies but theatre groups and drama 
departments. Theatre groups include: Barangay The- 
atre Guild, Dramatic Philippines, Manila Theatre 
Guild (mostly American and British), Civic Theatre, 
Community Players, Random Theatre, Philippine 
Theatre Guild, IL-FGU Theatre Guild, Filipino 
Thespians Guild, Playhouse 13, Players 30, Dramat, 
Circulo Escenico, Penmouth Players, Drama Octet 
and Molave Players. School groups include: the Arena 
Theatre (Philippine Normal College) and the drama 
departments and guilds of the University of the Phil- 
ippines, Far Eastern University, Ateneo University, 
University of Santo Tomas, University of the East and 
St. Paul’s College. The theatre is not a trade as it 
should be, but a social pastime or a course. It never 
succeeds as a business because it is never organized 
as one. 

Our theatre is sadly unprofessional in other aspects. 
It is not properly equipped. ‘There are no satisfactory 
stages or auditoriums. One of the most frequently 
used auditoriums, for instance, does not have enough 
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space backstage to move scenery and props in. Acous- 
tics and sight lines are faulty. The machinery for 
changing sets is primitive, to say the least. The revolv- 
ing stage is too small to be of any practical use. ‘There 
is no lighting svstem to speak of. And the systems 
available in this city are wholly insufficient for imagi- 
native lighting (I do not mean lightning flashes and 
floating clouds, but sensible theatre lighting) . 

We lack theatre technicians. We have a surfeit of 
actors but only a few competent directors. Fewer still 
are the competent lighting and set designers. 

In the case of actors we meet a distressing paradox. 
Those who earn money as actors and actresses, namely, 
the cinema idols, usually have no basic preparation for 
their craft and possess little qualification beyond their 
photogenic faces, while those who are conversant with 
the technique and literature of the theatre have to 
languish on the obscure, nonprofit, amateur stage. 

Another phase of unprofessionalism is the unwill- 
ingness to accept criticism. It is not infrequently taken 
as a personal offense. The reviewer’s courageous effort 
to uphold a standard is confounded with crankiness, 
prejudice or petty vengeance. The amateurs want 
praise, not honest evaluation or tactful encourage- 
ment. They want to be flattered with such words as 
splendid, magnificent, unsurpassed and superb. To 
tate their work as adequate, sufficient, competent or 
serviceable is tantamount to insult; to honestly de- 
scribe it as makeshift, slipshod, faulty and shabby 
(which it often is) is taken as an outright declaration 
of war. 

Still another aspect is the lofty disregard for train- 
ing. Drama groups are never organized for training 
purposes but for production. ‘Thus we are often con- 
fronted with fledgling attempts which eventually end 
up as miserable failures. Theatre workshops always 
fail. Enthusiasts are in too much of a hurry and lack 
the humility to learn the basic discipline. They want 
to be performers overnight. With tender wings they 
fly, and fall. ... 


TRADITION-CONSCIOUSNESS 


The lack of tradition-consciousness is an affliction 
common to all Filipino arts, except the dance. Our 
contemporary music, literature, theatre, painting, ar- 
chitecture and sculpture owe almost nothing to their 
native antecedents. Vital folk material has been over- 
looked in favor of imported mannerism. Tiruray mu- 
sic, the pre-Christian epics, the moro-moro, Maranao 
painting, nineteenth-century architecture and Igorot 
sculpture have not played as influential a part in our 
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artistic education as Paul Hindemith, William Faulk. 
ner, Henrik Ibsen, Pablo Picasso, Walter Gropius and 
Isamu Noguchi. Our present culture has not grown 
logically from the native tradition, but has grown 
fungus-like on a foreign one. 

We cannot speak of distinct character in our the- 
atre as we would of the theatre of England, France, 
Italy, Russia, Germany, Spain, the United States, 
Japan, China, India, Siam and Indonesia. The theatre 
in those countries owes its excellence to at least two 
of three traditions: language, theatrical style and use 
of indigenous material. 

The succession of conquests and cultural disloca- 
tions did not ruin our chances to develop such tradi- 
tions. We had a tradition of language. The two known 
epochs of the native theatre, the ages of the moro- 
moro and the zarzuela, were characterized by the use 
of indigenous languages. We had a tradition of style, 
as one can see in the moro-moro, which integrated 
poetry, music, dance and spectacle and which pro- 
duced a special technique of acting. We would have 
had a tradition in the use of indigenous materials, of 
history and local color, starting in such works as San- 
dugong Panaginip or the lighter Minda Mora of the 
zarzuela period. But these were traditions that never 
saw full development. 

Instead of using them as a base, we broke away and 
turned to the realistic theatre. We broke away from a 
native theatre of poetry and turned to a foreign the- 
atre of prose. We are now paying for that apostasy. 


The Unimportance of 
Being a Critic 
Rosalinda L. Orosa 


IF THE AVERAGE American or European journal- 
ist were to be asked by his editor to review all the 
performing arts, he would probably tell him, in the 
typically sacrilegious fashion of newspapermen: “Who 
do you think I am, God?” Yet, in a sense, that is ex- 
actly the role the Filipino journalist is playing, for he 
is at once music, dance and drama critic. On occasions, 
he might even turn literary and art critic. 

Obviously, the local drama critic’s primary prob- 
lem is the lack of opportunity for specialization or 
concentration. 

Furthermore, he is one among an assortment of 
critics who keep regular jobs often in no way allied to 
the arts. The assortment includes society columnists, 
assistant society editors, feature writers and magazine 
editors who do not get extra pay for reviews, and free 
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lance writers who do. The list of drama critics can 
even include police reporters since an editor once sug- 
gested sending one to “cover” a theatrical presenta- 
tion. The logic behind the suggestion was seemingly 
unassailable: the police reporter having never before 
attended a play, he could then be expected to write a 
fresh, unbiased review. ‘The editor was of course being 
deliberately facetious. In all likelihood, the police re- 
porter, exhausted by the day’s coverage of the Tondo 
gang wars, would have slept through Lady Macbeth’s 
sleepwalking scene, thinking perhaps that Lady Mac- 
beth was asleep anyway. 

In any case, the editor’s very original idea did imply 
the secondary importance to which local newspapers 
relegate drama criticism, or, for that matter, any other 
kind of criticism. 

There is yet another eloquent proof that the local 
drama critic is regarded as the journalists’ poor rela- 
tion. ‘I’o his eternal distress—and possibly that of the 
reader’s—the drama critic finds his reviews on the 
society page, there being no page devoted to the arts. 
Thus, beside the story of a debutante’s “Shipwreck 
Party” might appear his review of Claro Recto’s seri- 
ous drama “Shadow and Solitude.” 

There is only one other problem left for brief dis- 
cussion, and that is how the drama critic can remain 
fair and truthful without hurting the sensibilities of 
drama directors, playwrights and members of cast or 
crew. Doubtless there are exceptions, but Filipino per- 
formers are more than usually sensitive. ‘To most of 
them, a reviewer is a qualified critic only if he writes 
in praise of the production. If he writes otherwise, he 
simply adds another name on the list of people who 
wish him dead, or at the very least, maimed for life. 
Such being the case, the critic is often reduced to the 
position of being damned if he writes up a presenta- 
tion and damned if he does not. Still, write he must. 
For it is as bad to encourage mediocrity as it is to dis- 
courage real talent. One drama director summed up 
the right attitude when he said, “I’d rather be insulted 
than ignored.” 


Filipino Rural Theatre 


Severino Montano 


RECENT RESEARCH has unearthed the fact that 
the legitimate theatre is going on daily in the Philip- 
pines. But this theatre is not in Manila. It is being 
performed in the rural areas. News of this theatre is 
never mentioned in our society columns. For the prac- 
titioners of the art are doing theatre not because they 
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want to have their pictures in the papers but because 
an inner drive compels them to express themselves 
through the drama. And this theatre is unlike any 
other theatre. Through the centuries, in spite of seem- 
ingly foreign qualities, it has acquired a character that 
is genuinely Filipino. 

The research I am referring to is now being done 
by an American scholar and genuine theatre techni- 
cian who truly knows his theatre business as well as 
the Philippines. Robert Soller is no social push-over. 
He does not want his pictures in the society pages of 
our metropolitan papers. . . 

Robert Soller first came to the Philippines in the 
interest of theatre in the late forties on his own to 
produce drama with Filipinos, not here in Manila— 
our extravagant and so uncultured, but very wicked, 
wicked city. He preferred to work at drama in an 
unknown, tiny agricultural town called Maasin, in 
Leyte, where he could not speak a single word of 
Waray and Cebuano, but where the Maasifios spoke 
the familiar Waray-Cebuano English. Well, you 
know what Waray- -Cebuano English can be. It sounds 
something like this: “Meey I breng dat feoul’s (fool’s) 
peekchure to da markeet.” 

At first Robert Soller could not understand the 
Waray beersion of heis language. And the Wara- 
yefios could not understand Robert’s nasal version of 
the King’s English. But the language barrier did not 
stop him from creating theatre with the natives. 

Well, at Maasin they do not have a gilded Opera 
House. Or even theatre lights or stage technicians. 
They only had moro-moro playwrights—and the bar- 
rio people. But Robert and the Warayefios mounted 
all types of plays under Robert’s direction. Now don’t 
ask me how he did it. A rehearsal session must have 
been something fabulous. 

The natives and Robert Soller even presented their 
own version of Mourning Becomes Electra in the 
Waray-English version. And they produced local zar- 
zuelas in Waray under Robert Soller’s doubtful Eng- 
lish-American version of Waray and Cebuano. And 
the tiny Maasin audiences loved every moment of the 
experience. Robert Soller even directed a couple of 
moro-moro productions with himself playing the role 
of the wild animules. And the audiences screamed and 
asked for some more. 

Robert stayed three short years on that visit and 
traveled to hundreds of barrios all over the Visayas to 
watch moro-moro and other local performances. Then 
he returned back home to America to study and cre- 
ate more theatre—not on Broadway, mind you—but 
where you could see the mainstream of the American 
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drama, the Midwest. He did all kinds of jobs in the 
theatre, and was willing to starve for the experience. 

Years later—last year, to be more precise—Robert 
Soller was back in the Philippines. This time, he went 
up and down our country watching theatre, compar- 
ing moro-moro and zarzuela performances in various 
out-of-the-way towns and in far-away barrios. He in- 
terviewed directors, playwrights, actors. He studied 
moro-mure manuscripts in the various dialects and 
made translations of some of them. He recorded the 
styles of playing and analyzed local methods of pro- 
duction. He even helped construct moro-moro the- 
atres and scenery. 

One of the pertinent conclusions of his studies is 
that theatre is not only definitely alive in our country 
but that it is also of a definite nature. But this theatre 
needs the know-how and the leadership to convert it 
into a force that is more effectively creative to suit the 
twentieth century. 

I must point out here that when Robert Soller came 
to the Philippines to do creative drama and research, 
he was not looking at his material in the current sym- 
bols of Western commercial theatre standards. He 
was willing to strike out on his own to create and par- 
ticipate in a theatre outside the banal style of realism 
and naturalism. He felt a bigger creative force in his 
contact with the people. He judged theatre as he saw 
it practiced in the rural areas. 

Now let me turn to another face of knowledge— 
that of self-experience. Far be it from me to compare 
the humble work I have done for Filipino drama to 
that which Robert Soller has so well experienced and 
proudly achieved in our country. I can not possibly 
hold a candle to him and his achievements. How can 
I? I am probably more crazy than Robert. 

You see, one has to be truly crazy to be in this mad 
but interesting business. And I have done insane 
things in the past eight years. I have written, produced, 
acted, directed, lighted and costumed, among other 
things, a play called The Merry Wives of Manila, for 
example, which, I am proud to tell you, so scandalized 
Andong Roces that he called his former teacher all 
kinds of names in his column. By the way, let me 
point out the fact that in Paris, Moliére was called 
similar names long ago. Don’t mistake me. I am not 
comparing myself to Moliére. I assure you the only 
thing we have in common is our initials. 

But to go back to theatre business. We in the Arena 
‘Theatre are familiar with Robert Soller’s findings 
from actual experience. We have not only produced 
Filipino plays here in Manila. We have also estab- 
lished forty-five working branches throughout the 
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Philippines. These branches have gone out to bring 
badly needed stimulation to many barrios... . 

A great weakness of the current crop of theatre. 
lovers is that they are afraid to venture into the proy- 
inces, by organizing local companies there. They have 
almost forgotten the rural areas. ‘They ought to de. 
velop some of that spirit which moved Moliére to give 
up a luxurious and easy life in court to tour, on his 
own, the French provinces. There in the sticks of 
France he learned his technique of the theatre. There, 
of audiences applauding or booing his plays which, by 
the way, at that time, the Jesuits strongly con- 
demned, Moliére learned theatre the hard way, stary- 
ing, struggling under severe emotions brought about 
by his insane and jealous wife. But he persisted and 
kept creating his masterpieces in spite of many dif- 
ficulties. 

Many theatre hopefuls in our country think that 
unless they can simulate a situation similar to that of 
Broadway, they are not creating theatre. I’d like to 
remind them that this is an entirely wrong attitude. In 
the first place, even in the United States itself creative 
theatre is not to be found always on Broadway but 
more likely in the many community and town theatres 
doing bolder productions than the banal naturalistic 
stuff that the American commercial theatre so fre- 
quently produces. And how many cities in the world 
would like to duplicate the Broadway standard? Seri- 
ous theatre people will not want to produce carbon 
copies. 

The Filipino theatre should be brave and vital 
enough to strike on its own. It would be more creative 
if it rebelled against the form and content and the 
economic organization of Western drama. It must also 
learn its lessons from Eastern drama. ‘There is a lot of 
valuable points to admire in the theatre of Bali, or in 
the drama techniques of China and Japan. And out of 
these lessons, we Filipinos might create a technique 
all our own, a technique neither purely of the East 
or purely of the West, but something hybrid, some- 
thing vital and new. Our old theatre has shown this 
tendency in the moro-moro. 

This is what the Filipino is. It is up to our artists 
to define, crystallize, execute these discoveries into 
their craft. It is their responsibility to discover some- 
thing new from this hybridization. The experimenta- 
tion of such a form can be more easily carried out in 
the provinces where life is nearer the mainstream of 
Filipino thinking and behavior, where life is less de- 
manding, and the artist can merge himself more thor- 
oughly with the warp and woof and the texture of his 
materials. . . . 
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THE DILESSI MURDERS 
Romilly Jenkins 


Longmans LONDON 


In 1856 M. Edmond About published a best-selling 
novel called Le Roi des Montagnes. It describes how 
Mrs. Simons, her lovely daughter Marv Ann and a 
German botanist of the name of Schultz were cap- 
tured by Greek brigands in the vicinity of Athens and 
held to ransom. M. About, a satirical writer, was nei- 
ther an anglophile nor a philhellene. We enjoy being 
laughed at and his book became a French primer in 
English private schools. The Greeks detest being 
laughed at and M. About was abused in the Athens 
press as a sneak, a traitor and a liar. a 

He had committed the enormity of stating that brig- 
andage was still rife, even in Attica, in 1856. He had 
suggested that the descendants of the Klefts, the Ar- 
matoles and the Pallikares were not men of refined 
manner or cleanliness. He had stated that the gen- 
darmerie, and even the regular army, were in collu- 
sion with the brigands and that even members of the 
Boule [government] took them under their protec- 
tion. Greeks and philhellenes combined to denounce 
M. About and to assert that his story was a libelous 
myth describing conditions that had long since van- 
ished. There was no brigandage in the Greece of 
George I. 

Fourteen years after the publication of M. About’s 
novel, the world was horrified to learn that a party of 
cight Europeans had been seized by brigands on the 
road to Marathon and that their lives were in great 
danger. he party included Lord and Lady Muncas- 
ter, Mr. Herbert, a secretary of the British Legation in 
Athens, Count de Boy of the Italian Legation, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd with their little daughter and young 
Henry Vyner. These travelers were connected with 
members of the ruling classes in England and many 
members of Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet were their close 
relations. 

The women of the party were before long released 
by their captors and sent back to Athens; Lord Mun- 
caster was also released and reached the British Lega- 
tion bearing the terms of the ransom. ‘I‘he leaders of 
the brigand band demanded £32,000 in cash as well 
as an amnesty. ‘There was little difficulty about pro- 


viding the money since the captives were rich; the 
difficulty arose over the amnesty since under the 
Greek Constitution of 1864 no amnesty could with- 
out trial be granted for criminal offences. ‘l'akos, the 
brigand leader, agreed to reduce the ransom to £25,000 
but insisted on extending the free pardon to embrace 
all fellow brigands then in jail. ‘This was a concession 
which no Government could make. 

The British Minister in Athens, Mr. Erskine, was 
neither clever nor resolute. He knew that it was one 
of the immutable laws of brigandage that if force were 
used or threatened by the authorities, the captives 
would at once be murdered. He therefore committed 
the indiscretion of signing a document assuring ‘l'akos 
that while negotiations continued he and his band 
would “not be molested. . . .” 

The British Government were exposed to violent 
pressure on the part of the press and public opinion. 
Had Palmerston been in power, there is little doubt 
that battleships would have been sent to the Piraeus 
and that the Greek Government would have been 
forced to change its Constitution in order to obtain 
the release of the captives. But Palmerston was not in 
power: Mr. Gladstone was in power. He refused to 
bully the Greek Government into acting contrary 
to its own Constitution. “The louder the tempest 
roared,” writes Professor Jenkins in his admirable ac- 
count of The Dilessi Murders, “‘the firmer his resolu- 
tion became. He dug in his heels and refused to 
budge.” 

The situation was further complicated by the fact 
that the leader of the Opposition, M. Koumoundou- 
ros, realized that the crisis, if properly handled, might 
lead to the fall of M. Zaimis [the Prime Minister] and 
his own accession to power. He did not in the least 
care whether Mr. Herbert and young Vyner were mur- 
dered: such an event would certainly force M. Zaimis 
to resign; what he wanted was to secure that the 
brigands remained obstinate and refused to deliver up 
their captives unless all their demands were granted. 
There seems no reasonable doubt that M. Koumoun- 
douros conveyed secret messages to ‘T'akos, urging him 
to stick to his demands and even to increase them. His 
captives, he assured him, were far more important 
than he supposed. Lord Muncaster was not merely 
one of the richest men in England but also a cousin 
of Queen Victoria herself. If he insisted on a general 
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amnesty, M. Zaimis and the King would in the end be 
obliged to surrender, and to violate the Constitution. 
A new Government would have to be formed under 
the leadership of M. Koumoundouros himself. 

Thus encouraged, the brigands held their ground. 
The Greek Government was in the end obliged to 
ignore the pledge that Mr. Erskine had given without 
its knowledge and consent. Troops were mobilized 
and ‘Takos and his band realized that they were sur- 
rounded and cut off from escape into Turkish terri- 
tory. They therefore proceeded to murder Mr. Her- 
bert, Mr. Vyner, Mr. Lloyd and Count de Boj]. King 
George I was “nearly out of his mind with shame and 
dismay.” M. Zaimis clung on to office, but his position 
was further weakened by the fact that the Russian 
Legation employed all their influence in favour of 
M. Koumoundouros. The most the Greek Govern- 
ment could do was to institute an immediate “In- 
quiry.” 

As might have been expected, the inquiry proved a 
farce since none of the witnesses dared to tell what 
they knew. In the end some of the brigands who had 
been captured alive were hanged publicly and the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war distracted public 
attention. 

Professor Jenkins has lived long in Greece and de- 
voted many years to the study of Greek history and 
character. He realizes that the Greeks make a distinc- 
tion between actual truth and patriotic or “ethnic” 
truth. Even such a scholar and bibliophile as the late 
John Gennadios could write a pamphlet seeking to 
prove that the murders had been committed, not by 
Greeks, but by Kutzo Vlachs—a Slav shepherd tribe 
—and that the main responsibility rested, not with the 
Greek politicians but with the British Minister at 
Athens and Mr. Frank Noel of Ahmetagha. Mr. Er- 
skine suffered a nervous breakdown and was trans- 
ferred to Stockholm. Mr. Noel mastered the intrigues 
against him and lived on as a highly respected landlord 
in Euboea. And King George recovered from the trag- 
edy of Dilessi and lived to see his country secure, pros- 
perous and victorious. 

It is a wonderful story, in which murder, politics, 
diplomacy and national pride are intertwined. There 
are three people who come well out of the story— 
Mr. Gladstone, King George and the unfortunate Mr. 
Herbert. Almost everybody else comes out very badly. 
How Edmond About, by then a member of the 
French Academy, must have laughed at this confirma- 
tion of his novel! 


Harold Nicolson 
The Observer (London) 
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ANA AH YA 
Leila Baalbaki 


Dar Majallat Chir BE1RUT 


Women novelists are rare in the Middle East. Leila 
Baalbaki is the only one. The only one, at least, who 
has published her novels. 

Her first novel, Ana Ah Ya, came out in 1958 in 
Beirut. It has just been translated into French by 
Michel Bardot under the title Je vis (I live). 

Her second, The Monster Gods, was recently pub- 
lished in Beirut, but it has not yet been translated. 

Author of an essay on Near Eastern youth called 
“No Mask,” Leila Baalbaki is only twenty-five years 
old. She is Lebanese and a Shiite Moslem. 

Ana Ah Ya has been very popular ever since its pub- 
lication. Repeated editions have been printed both in 
Lebanon and in Egypt. The reason for this success? 

Doubtless the rebel’s cry—deeply felt and until now 
never expressed—of thousands of women under the 
yoke of out-of-date traditions. An abyss between moth- 
ers and daughters, an abyss between the world of the 
family and the university world. 

“And I felt lost, disoriented: I was no longer East- 
ern, but I was not wholly Western. I was not quite 
free, but I was no longer a slave. . . .” 

“The people of my country,” says the heroine's 
friend Baha, “‘need a total revolution. What do the 
two of us amount to beside the lives of millions of 
men, beside a regime in the pay of foreigners? . .. 
What importance is there to all these stories of indi- 
vidualism—when blood flows, when hunger kills, 
when injustice triumphs?” 

She answers: 

“Well, I know that he is free . . . orphaned because 
the Turks hanged his father on the Place des Mar- 
tyrs! But what I am working for now is to achieve a 


different kind of freedom: the freedom of the individ- | 


”? 


ual to complete the older freedoms. . . . 

Leila Baalbaki strikes directly at the heart of the 
drama of youth, African and Asian, European and 
American—of all youth: its thirst for life, its thirst to 
live intensely. 


“T am living a whole life, so whole that none know | 


its limits... . 
“I was passionate only about life. I was in love with 
life.” 
' The thirst to give wholly, and to receive wholly. To 
Baha’s question: “What could a woman want more 
than marriage?” she answers: “Love and equality.” 
The plot of the story is very slim. Actually, nothing 
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happens. Zina Fayyad, the daughter of a wealthy fam- 
ily, goes to work for a press agency and then, heart- 
proken, gives up her job. She enrolls in the American 
University, falls in love with a student and dreams of 
liberating love through this boy in whose eyes “exist 
allthe colors of the earth.” He bids her an icy farewell 
_as enigmatic as he was on the first dayv—without any- 
thing having happened between them except brief 
meetings at the “Uncle Sam” café in Beirut. She re- 
mains alone. Alone in the street as though it were a 
sterile desert. That is all. 

Nevertheless, the novel is fascinating because Leila 
Baalbaki has, as they sav, the “gift.” She can trace a 
state of mind from a fragment of a phrase. 

What is more, she is controlled and lucid despite 
her passionate avidity for life. 

“As bathers expose their limbs to the tanning rays 
of the sun, so I hasten to expose my thoughts, my 
feelings, my faith.” 

This thirst for a whole life brings her to the prob- 
lems of existence. One needs courage to be truthful 
and talent to express oneself concisely. 

It is this undeniable authenticity which makes Ana 
Ah Ya so engaging. Much more engaging than a novel 
by Francoise Sagan. 


Denise Barrat 


Translated from Afrique Action (Tunis) 


THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAS OF JEFFERSON 
Saul Padover, Ed. 


Translated by Torao Tomita 


This is not a commentary on the democratic ideas 
of Jefferson. It is a collection of letters written by 


; Jefferson... . 


It is said that Jefferson wrote twenty-five thousand 
letters in his life, but he never discusses his demo- 
cratic ideas systematically, except in a few pamphlets. 
In order to obtain a thorough i image of his theories, we 


have to assemble fragmentary allusions. 


This method is liable to result in a book resembling 
a collection of Jeffersonian maxims. However, Pado- 
ver is most careful to make this work “not an anthol- 
ogy but a unified work reasoned and carefully con- 
structed... .” 

In reading this book you will encounter two aspects 
of Jeffersonian democracy: first, Jefferson as a product 
of the age and the American environment from the 
late 18th through the early 19th centuries; secondly, 
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the Jefferson of the eternal and absolute principles of 
democracy which are applicable to today’s Japan, un- 
modified by time or nationality. In present-day Japan, 
where the word democracy is abused and its funda- 
mental and elemental propositions are apt to be for- 
gotten, even the common sayings of Jefferson sound 
alive, for he was not a mere preacher but a real prac- 
titioner of democracy. 

For example, Jefferson was a fierce anti-monarchist, 
a fact that the Japanese worshippers of Jefferson have 
somewhat overlooked. You discover almost physical 
repugnance in his crv, “European Monarchs, fools 
and madmen.” Having witnessed the vices of Europe’s 
absolute monarchy, he pointed out the irrationality of 
supremacy based on birth and heredity and dev eloped 
the logical conviction that democracy is founded on 
the denial of monarchy. 

Jefferson’s classic words on the principles of the 
majority, which have been frequently mouthed in this 
country, come alive in this book as you realize that 
he himself came to power through the decision of the 
majority. 

“All, too, will bear in mind this sacred principle, 
that though the will of the majority is in all cases 
to prevail, that will, to be nghtful, must be reason- 
able; that the minority possess their equal nights, 
which equal laws must protect, and to violate which 
would be oppression.” 

Incidentally, there was a strong consciousness of 
Americanism in Jefferson. It is a powerful conscious- 
ness of the New World, the consciousness of the 
uniqueness and purity of America. Conversely speak- 
ing, it is a distrust and hatred of the political systems 
and civilizations of Europe. You will find throughout 
the book that America “‘is a bed of roses,” the country 


which tends “The sacred fire of freedom and self- 


government” and lights up the “other regions of the 
earth” while European countries are fighting forever 
and that “all their energies are expended in the de- 
struction of the labor, property, and lives of their 
people,” etc. 

You can see both strong self-consciousness in the 
developing nation that was America and the budding 
gleam of self-righteousness in Jefferson’s letters; he 
regards the vices of European monarchy to be inevi- 
table rather than as products of historical conditions; 
and democracy to be inherent in America, a natural 
inevitability rather than something to be achieved. 


Makoto Saito 
Translated by Yoko Macnow from 


Asahi Journal (Tokyo) 
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To the Editors: 

Old devotee of the film industry that I 
am, I was pleasantly surprised to see a 
reprint of excerpts from Sergei Eisen- 
stein’s autobiography in ATLAS (May). 
My adult life was spent in the Soviet 
Union, where I was active in the world of 
performing arts which, I believe, gave me 
much more insight into various problems 
than the press allows to appear there... . 

The autobiography of the outstanding 
master of Soviet cinematography, Sergei 
Eisenstein, published in the magazine 
Znamya, cannot be considered complete 
and sincere and true in every point. A 
great deal remains unsaid; many facts are 
deliberately distorted in order to please 
the censors. 

In this letter, I will presume to relate 
some events in Eisenstein’s creative life 
that could not have been published in the 
Soviet Union—events which had decisive 
influence on his artistic creativity and 
finally helped bring about the untimely 
end of this outstanding artist of the 
cinema. 

The art of any master who must create 
under the Soviet conditions is completely 
subordinated to the interests of the party 
in power and is deprived of that decisive 
factor of all art—freedom of creative 
thought. The history of Eisenstein is 
the history of a fighter for such freedom, 
the history of a great artist developing 
often counter to the party directives. ... 
Fear of punishment forced Eisenstein 
each time to admit ideological errors and 
to repent his anti-Soviet sins—an every- 
day occurrence in the life of Soviet artists. 

Eisenstein’s “October” (1927) marked 
the beginning of his conflict with the 
government. The production of this film 
was scheduled for the tenth anniversary 
of the Bolshevik revolution. The scenario, 
written by Eisenstein himself, viewed 
communism as a new religion to replace 
all existing religions, and Lenin, the 
creator of this “new religion of the 
proletariat,” was presented virtually as a 
deity. Sequences showed “‘objects of re- 
ligious cults” of all countries and peoples 
being swept away in the tempest of a 
new victorious religion—the tempest of 
October. The idea behind the film— 
social revolution as a religious reform— 
provoked anger at the top levels of the 
party. Eisenstein was informed that his 
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film was the gravest sort of political 
error, an error for which he should ex- 
pect immediate punishment. According 
to rumor, someone among the party 
leaders had directly accused the director 
of looking for a god to worship. Eisen- 
stein was really scared and completely 
taken by surprise, but the situation was 
saved by his closest assistant, the director 
Gregory Alexandrov, who quickly rework- 
ed the film, removing everything that 
might provoke reprimand. “October” 
appeared on the screen as a “legend of 
the October revolution.” Audiences re- 
ceived the film rather coldly, and party 
critics accused Eisenstein of failing to 
present the greatness of October. Eisen- 
stein’s next film—‘“The Old and the 
New’’—appeared two years later. It dealt 
with the collectivization of agriculture 
(1929). This film also failed the party 
test. There were, of course, no profes- 
sional actors in ““The Old and the New,” 
the director having carefully chosen suit- 
able actors from real life. The characters 
were divided into two groups: peasants 
from old type villages who owned their 
own land and the representatives of the 
collectivized villages, which were then 
only coming into being. Party circles 
found Eisenstein’s portrayal of both 
groups “‘incorrect.” For instance, the 
“kulaks”—i.e., the landowning peasants, 
who were the negative element in the 
film—were represented by a harmless 
chap who did nothing but drink kvas and 
snore away. The collectivized peasants, 
the positive element, were represented by 
a degenerate. The general mass of peas- 
ants was portrayed as rough and un- 
educated. The anti-religious sequences 
were sO unconvincing as to convey an op- 
posite impression. In spite of himself 
Eisenstein showed that the Russian 
Orthodox religion continued alive in the 
souls of the Russian peasants. But the 
director’s principal error lay in his failure 
to emphasize the role of the party in the 
course of the collectivization. “Every 
stage of the struggle,” wrote one of the 
party critics, “took place spontaneously 
in the film without the leadership of the 
patty.” The film as a whole left the 
audience with the conclusion that collec- 
tivization could not be accomplished 
without force. 


Naturally, the Kremlin was highly dis. 
satisfied with “The Old and the Ney.” 
Eisenstein was quick to repent his erro 
and to assure his masters that the errors} 
would not be repeated in subsequent ef. 
forts. However, such was not to be the 


case. 

Eisenstein’s next film was “Bezhiy 
Lug,” a treatment of class strife in the vil 
lages. In his “creative report” (Kino #§, 
1935) Eisenstein formally stated that 
“this film will serve to deter anyone who 
dares raise a hand against a fighter for| 
socialism.” However, instead of being wel, 
comed as a “deterrent,” the film was ac.| 
tually attacked as being an open attack on, 
the Soviets! | 

{ 





“Bezhin Lug” was based on the well 
known and true story of Pavlik Morozoy,| 
a member of the Pioneers, the children‘| 
organization, who denounced his father| 
as an enemy of the Soviet government and! 
was subsequently murdered. Scenes that] 
were meant to “deter the enemy” not onh 
failed to affect audiences in this way, but, 
on the contrary, provoked profound anger 
with, and distrust of, the Soviet policie| 
and inspired the conclusion that collectivi-| 
zation meant violence and misery for the 
people. 

“Bezhin Lug” came to be regarded a} 
an anti-Soviet film. It failed miserably at! 
a preview for party bigwigs in spite of it) 
artistic values. Although costing million: 
of the people’s money, ““Bezhin Lug” = 
banned once and for all. 

Eisenstein was now considered virtually} 
an enemy of the regime. Only after an/ 
other repentance and with the protection’ 
of prominent party members did the di| 
rector survive, promising to redeem him: 
self in his subsequent work. The occasion} 
soon arose. The Kremlin’s new line just 
before the war demanded that the ret 





lation’s patriotic feeling be aroused. For 
this purpose, Russian heroes, czars and/ 
generals who until that time had been dis| 
credited by Soviet historians, were dredget 
up out of the archives. 

Eisenstein was in the vanguard of the| 
movement to idealize heroes of the pas] 
with his production of “Alexander Nev. 
sky.” Prince Nevsky, a hero of the Middle 
Ages and famous conqueror of the Ger 
mans and the Swedes, was a suitable prop 
aganda character. But Eisenstein strovt, 
too earnestly to present him in a form at 
ceptable to the Kremlin. The events of 
Russian history appeared cheap and un, 


believable. Scorning bare truth, Eisen-| 


stein this time was able to please the gov: 
ernment, for his work was useful as prop* 
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ganda. However, the majority of histo- 
rians and connoisseurs of ancient Russian 
art reacted negatively to it. “Alexander 
Nevsky” did, however, completely resusci- 
tate Eisenstein in the eyes of the Kremlin. 
Party critics acclaimed him as “a great 
patriot and artist.” But not for very long. 

Beginning with the first years of Stalin’s 
“supreme power,” the basis of the Krem- 
lin’s propaganda policy was to elevate the 
“leader” to the loftiest position among 
mortals. . . . Party leaders attempted to 
justify this historic about-face as “a new 
concept of history, in accord with Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory.” Thus, “historic” par- 
allels appeared on the Soviet screen; first 
—‘Stalin-Peter the Great’’; subsequently, 
“Stalin-Ivan the Terrible.” Eisenstein was 
commissioned to create the second of 
these. 

Czar Ivan IV, nicknamed the Terrible, 
is one of the most colorful figures in world 
history. Authoritative sources portray him 
as a terrifying and romantic personality. 
In spite of his intellectual brilliance and 
excellent education, Ivan was a tyrant and 
throughout his life engaged in a fierce bat- 
tle against the privileged class of Russian 
society—the Russian boyars. To ensure 
success, he founded the Oprichina—a 
unique political organization—which ex- 
terminated the boyars in an indiscriminate 
bloodbath. The number of victims exceed- 
ed ten thousand. Many were killed by 
“The Terrible’s” own hand with bestial 
sadism. Although he became an object of 
disgust and horror for posterity, Ivan nev- 
ertheless went down in history as a great 
army commander who liberated Russia 
from the Tartar domination, and the czar 
who fought to unite the scattered regions 
of Russia and to strengthen trade and cul- 
tural ties with Europe. 

In order to comply with party orders 
and to suggest the undeniable analogy be- 
tween Ivan and Stalin, Eisenstein resorted 
to an outright lie. In 1940 Eisenstein 
stated that his portrait of Ivan was differ- 
ent from the one hitherto accepted. He 
stated that history had slandered Ivan the 
Terrible and promised to show “his real 
image, that of a progressive statesman,” 
and “to emphasize the wisdom and per- 
spicacity of the Czar and the great work 
he had accomplished.” According to Ei- 
senstein, “Ivan was cruel only for the 
good of the people.” Thus, Czar Ivan ap- 
peared in Eisenstein’s film as a great and 
kind ruler and a talented general... . 

“Ivan the Terrible,” Part I, was highly 
appreciated by the Kremlin, above all, 
by Stalin, who personally congratulated 


Eisenstein. The director began receiving 
awards left and right. Critics praised him 
to the skies. However, Part II disappoint- 
ed and angered the Kremlin. Eisenstein 
was accused of a series of errors and dis- 
tortions in his interpretation of the Czar, 
as well as of the Oprichniks. On Septem- 
ber 4, 1946, in a special decree of the Cen- 
tral Committee, the accusations against 
Eisenstein were formulated as follows: 
“In ‘Ivan the Terrible,’ Part II, the direc- 
tor has displayed arrogance in his depic- 
tion of historical facts, picturing the pro- 
gressive army of the Oprichniks of Ivan 
the Terrible as a band of degenerates sim- 
ilar to the American Ku Klux Klan, and 
Ivan the Terrible (a man of great will 
power and character) as a weakling de- 
void of will power, a sort of Hamlet.” The 
party critics together with the authors of 
the “decree” immediately branded the 
film as ideologically distorted and _has- 
tened to agree that its author “having 
shown the spiritual struggle of Ivan, had 
submerged himself in psycho-pathological 
investigation, divorcing the image from 
the eme...." 

To see the film is enough to convince 
one that the official reason for banning the 
f.lm has nothing to do with the real rea- 
son. “Ivan the Terrible,” Part II, isin many 
respects a masterpiece of cinematography 
—proof of Eisenstein’s desire to free him- 
self of creative dependence on party or- 
ders and to create a work of art close to 
the historic truth. . . . The unfavorable 
portrayal of Ivan and his Oprichniks re- 
minds the audience of Stalin and the 
N.K.V.D. Thus “Ivan the Terrible,” Part 
II, wound up as an anti-Stalin film, a dis- 
guised accusation of Stalin and the Soviet 
regime. This was precisely what induced 
the Bolshevik leader to prohibit the film. 
Even tenuous illusions to the truth of the 
Bolshevik regime and the conditions of 
Soviet life are paid for dearly by those 
who dare to speak the truth. Eisenstein 
had decided to do just that, and his chas- 
tisement followed. We have no knowl- 
edge of details of the events following the 
prohibition [until Stalin’s death] of the 
film, but we do know that the verdict on 
“Ivan the Terrible” proved fatal to its au- 
thor. The heart ailment from which Ei- 
senstein had been suffering over a period 
of years was considerably aggravated by 
this blow and shortly afterwards brought 
about his death. 

PAUL BABITZKY 
New York City 


The writer of the above letter (originally 


in Russian) is the co-author of Soviet 
Film Industry (published by Praeger, 
Inc.) and a former free-lance critic and 
scenario writer for Ukrainkino in Kiev 
and Gozkino in Moscow. 


AGAIN: NO NEW AFRICA! 


To the Editors: 

Permit me to congratulate you—if be- 
latedly—on the outstanding success you 
have wrought in publishing ATLAS. As a 
conscientious reader I was exhilarated by 
the scope of the magazine’s coverage, the 
imagination and the good taste which 
have gone into it. 

While I have planned to write you 
sooner, forgive me if a negative note has 
finally moved me to do so now. I am aware 
that the task of the editor is immense on 
such an enterprise, but as a non-expert on 
Africa I have found myself in complete 
disagreement with your reasons for in- 
cluding “No New Africa!” by Wolfgang 
Bretholz. Frankly, neither “his facts nor 
his logic deserve respect” for both are 
wanting; to quote your blurb. Let me cite 
examples from most any page, but first 
may I suggest that Herr Bretholz makes 
it very difficult for me to argue against 
those who, for whatever reason, insist that 
Germany is not ready for democracy. 

The very pattern of aggressive smug- 
ness, combined with scant knowledge and 
based on flip generalizations manifested 
by him has earned the opprobrium of the 
“civilized world” for his country. Of 
course, his parochialism is all his own. 
May I back up my indictment—from my 
own scant knowledge of Africa: 

1. Page 16: to deal with Negro art in 
one sentence as “it offers little variety and 
shows but slight creative talent”’ needs. no 
refutation but your carved head illustra- 
tion on page 25 should suffice. The impact 
of Negro art on much of modern art from 
about 1900 on is considerable and gen- 
erally conceded by artists from Picasso on. 

2. Page 20. U.N. trusteeships “ran out” 
because of the demand for independence. 
No master plan was set up in 1945 for all 
territories. 

3. Page 20: to use violence before in- 
dependence as proof of genuine public de- 
sire discounts the very real achievements 
of Julius Nyerere in Tanganyika and it 
sounds a bit too much like “Blut und 
Boden” or “Blut und Ehre” [Blood and 
Soil, Blood and Honor—Nazi slogans}. 

4. Page 20: ‘‘Guinea gained its inde- 
pendence as a result of a plebiscite’”—no 
further comment, except his words on 
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page 21: “. . . not one of them has suc- 
ceeded in creating any such revolutionary 
mass movement as would demonstrate . . . 


maturity to obtain independence 
through their own free choice.” 

5. Pages 20 and 21: “Only in two... 
did any violence occur (and) . . . inde- 
pendence was granted voluntarily” but on 
page 21 “they have made things hard for 
the colonial powers and have exerted great 
efforts in organizing strikes and disturb- 
ances that have received world-wide pub- 
licity.” 

6. Page 22: “The highways . . . hospi- 

tals... schools . . . may well disintegrate.” 
Herr Bretholz should have availed himself 
of budgetary appropriations for education, 
for example in Ghana or elsewhere, before 
and after independence. 
7. Page 22: the tsetse fly does not 
spread malaria and its control has not yet 
been mastered except through the breed- 
ing of immune cattle. 

8. Page 22: concerning battlefields in 
the Congo, I am surprised to see him ab- 
solve the Union Miniére of any responsi- 
bility. Also, since Leopold’s Congo ven- 
ture started in the late 19th century one 
cannot talk about “‘centuries of cultivated 
land” in Kivu unless one admits that cul- 
tivation antedates Belgian rule. 

9. Page 22: Herr Bretholz would not 
have been altogether misled by a Euro- 
pean employee of a Guinea banana planta- 
tion had he realized the well-publicized 
fact that France cut off the import of 
Guinea bananas, which are not very popu- 
lar elsewhere, being of different quality 
from those conventionally marketed. 





10. Page 24: “the English-speaking pol- 
iticians of Ghana cannot even make them- 
selves understood to their French-speak- 
ing colleagues. . .”” Substitute NATO. 

11. Page 26: ““The Western Powers . . . 
are guardians of civilization.” If there is 
only one civilization does this include 
Nazism or not? 

12. Page 26: for virulent racism one 
cannot top: “Nevertheless, 1 am con- 
vinced that developments in the Congo 
would have followed quite a different 
course if the U.N. troops there had been 
assembled differently and if the Western 
world had taken upon itself the mission 
that it would never a few years ago have 
turned over to the colored peoples under 
any circumstances.” What is his com- 
plaint and what could German troops (or 
any other whites) have done? And what 
should we do now according to Herr 
Bretholz? Really. . .! 

NICHOLAS NYARY, 
Exec. Dir. 
World Affairs Council of Boston, Mass. 


VENERATING A SAINT 


To the Editors: 

Mr. Pence (CORRESPONDENCE, June 
1961) is well-intentioned but misin- 
formed. It must be admitted that in ev- 
eryday parlance many Catholics distin- 
guish “venerating” the saints from “wor- 
shipping” God. 

But technically speaking, it is perfectly 
correct to say that “twenty million Negro 
Catholics in North and South America 
worship him (Brother Martin de Portes ) 





unofficially. . . .” For to worship means 
simply to render cult. Worship and ven- 
eration are for the most part interchange. 
able when reference is to either God or the 
saints. 

The distinction is made in the meaning 
of the word “worship” depending on the 
one to whom it refers and not in the word 
itself. In English when we say we worship 
God it means that we render that cult 
which is due only to Him as God. When 
we say we worship a saint we mean that 
we render that cult which is due him be- 
cause of his holiness, i. ¢., because of his 
relation to God. 

FR. MAXIMILIAN M. KORECKI, 
O. F. M. CONV. 
Assumption Seminary & College 
Chaska, Minnesota 
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N.B. The address of the QUEEN'S QUARTERLY improperly listed in the June issue is Queen's University, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 


N.B. The name of the author of the article on Hong Kong on page 44 of our July issue, Michael Nyman, was inadvertently omitted. 
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